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EOPOLD AUER and ALPHONSE DUVER- 

4 NOY.—These eminent artists, the last time in Londen, 
at the GRAND MATINEE ofthe MUSICAL UNION, July Ist, 
at 3 o'clock.—Septet of Beethoven and Hummel, violin and 
piano solos, and vocal music. Admission 10s. 6d. each; and 
family tickets for three at one guinea. Visitors can pay at the 
Hall, or at Lucas and Co.’s, and Austin’s Ticket-office.— 
J, Eta, Director. 





\ R. SYDNEY SMITH’S GRAND EVENING 


CONCERT, Hanover Square Rooms, TUESDAY, 
July 1st, at 8 o'clock. Artists—Madame Florence Lancia, 
Malle. Nita Gaetano, Madame Patey, M. Jules Lefort, Sicnor 


Caravoglia, Herr Straus, Mr. A. Burnett, Signor Pezze, Herr 
Ganz, and Mr. Sydney Smith. Stalls (numbered), 7s. 6d. ; 
reserved seats, 5s.; unreserved, 2s. Gd. Tickets at the Rooms; 
and of Mr. Sydney Smith, 45, Blandford-square. 





M® JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty 
| the Queen), has the honour to announce that his 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place at 24, BEL- 
GRAVE SQUARE (by kind permission of the Marquis of 
Downshire), on MONDAY, June 3th, at three o’clock, when 
he will PERFORM several of his latest COMPOSITIONS for 
the HARP, transcriptions of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lieder ohne 
Worte,” Welsh Melodies, a new Duet for harp and piano, &c., 
and will be assisted by the following eminent artists: Vocalists, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mdlle. Nita Gaetano (by kind permission 
of Mr. George Dolby), Mdme. Patey, Miss Elena Angéle; 
Signor Gardoni, Mr. Vernon Rigby, M. Jules Lefort, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. Violin, Mdlle. Castellan. Piano, Mr. W. G. 
Cusins. Harp, Mr. T. H. Wright and Mr. John Thomas. 
Conductors, Sir Julius Benedict, Signori Randegger, Pinsuti, 
Francesco Berger, and Mr. W. H. Thomas.—Tickets, one 
guinea each ; to be had of all principal musicsellers ; and of Mr. 
John Thomas, 53, Welbeck-street, W. 


ge LEHMEYER’S SOIREE MUSICALE’ 

ADDISON COLLEGE, 85, COLVILLE SQUARE, 
Notting-hill (by kind permission of Mics Lewis), on WED- 
NESDAY, the 2nd July, 1878, at 8 o’clock ; on which occasion 
he will be assisted by the following ‘distinguished artists. 
Miss Blanche Reives and Migs Annie Goodall, Mr. Bernard 
Lane and Signor Adelman, Herr Otto Booth, The Misses 
Ehrenberg, and Herr Lehmeyer. Conductor, Herr Henseler. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. each ; to be had of Herr Lehmeyer, 3, Great 


Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
\ ISS FLORENCE ASHE begs to announce that 

her CONCERT will take place on TUESDAY MORN- 
ING, JULY the 1st, at three o’clock precisely, at WILLIS’S 
ROOMS. Vocalists, Mdlle. Torriani, Mdlle. Macvitz, and 
Signor Del Puente (by kind permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.) 
Violin, Herr Strauss; Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé and Miss 
Florence Ashe. Conductor, Mr. F. H. Cowen. Tickets, 
10s, 6d. each ; may be had at Jackson’s Library, Albion-street, 
Hyde-park-square ; or of Miss Ashe, No. 21, Portsea-place, 
Connaught-square, W. 











Just Published. 


ONATA for PIANOFORTE, in A major. By 
\O H. S. OAKELEY, Mus. Doc., and Prot. Mus. Univ. 
Edinburgh, Op. 20. Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


M. W. BALFE’S NEW OPERA, 
“IL TALISMANO.” 


MESSRS. DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford Street, have 
the pleasure to announce that they have entered into arrange- 
ments with MADAME BALFE for the PUBLICATION of the 
late M. W. BALFE’S GRAND OPERA, now in active rehearsal 
at Her Majesty’s Opera, to be produced immediately. 


FROM MR. MAPLESON’S PROSPECTUS. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE was the scene of the great 
my rag of this talented Composer; and it was his last wish 
\uat this work should be first performed in the scene of these 
urmer successes, The Director has unqualified pleasure in 
iving enabled to accede to this desire of a distinguished musi- 
van, whom any country would gladly claim as its own. This 
-tportant event will doubtless give a special interest and éclat 
to the Season. SIR MICHAEL COSTA has kindly consented 
to superintend the production of this great work, which is a 
sufficient guarantee that it will be perfect in all its details. 


MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON 
Will Create the Character of 
EDITH PLANTAGENET. 


‘tL TALISMANO;” 

OR, “"* & KNIGHT OF THE LEOPARD,” 
ANEW \ND ORIGINAL ROMANTIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 
Fowded on SIR WALTER SCOTT'S Novel of that name. 
The English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 

The Italian Translation by SIGNOR G. ZAFFIRA, 

The Music by M. W. BALFE. 
8m Kennern op Scortann....Siguor CAMPANINI. 
Ricuann Caur pg Lien . Signor ROTA. 
Bregyganta ..... seseeeseseeMdlle. MARIE ROZE. 
Evita PLaNTAGRNRT ........ Mdme. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
LONDON ; 

















HUTCHINGS & ROMER’S 
LIST OF SONGS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FRANZ ABT. 


ROSEOF ROSES - - - - 3 - 
THE SONG OF LOVE - - - 30 
O FATHER PROTECT HIM - - 3 0 
MY MESSENGERS - - - - 30 
THE CONFESSION - - - - 30 
HAST THOU A THOUGHT FOR 

THE WANDERER - - - 3 0 


The Words of these Songs are by Miss Havergal. 





CIRO PINSUTI. 


THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER - 3 : 
HAPPY AS A WILD BIRD - - 3 0 
THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS - 3 0 
FOLLOW ME GAILY - - - 3.0 
OVER THE OCEAN - - - - 3 0 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


s. d. 
THAT EVENING (a Gondola Song) - 3 0 


SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER- - - 3 
ANGEL MUSIC - - - - - 40 
THE MUSIC, MOTHER, OF THY 

VON Ce el ee el el Ge 
OLETMESLEEP - - - +. 30 


° 





JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


KATIE MY QUEEN- - - - 4 : 
THE OFT-TOLD TALE - - - 40 
LITTLE MAY (InCandD) - - 40 
I STOOD ALONE (Recollection): - 4 0 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 








DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


- 











Price 3d, 

A BEXANDRA rar. 
OPEN DATILY. 

THE COMPANY’S MAGNIFICENT BAND in BAN. 


QRETING HALL. | Musical Director, Mr. H. WEIST WILL, 
SPLE MISPLAY of RHODODENDKONS, by Me: 
JOHN WATERER & SON. seatiamiees: temas 
GYMNASIUM, SWINGS, ée. 
REFRESHMENTS WILL BE PROVIDED IN THE RAN- 





QUETING HALL, the Grand Stand, &c,, by Mess BER- 
TRAM and ROBERTS. rp ita i diay 
A LEXANDRA rea RB’ Et 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
GRAND ILLUMINATION OF THE RUINS 
PALACK. JULY 3 
DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS, JULY 3 
FORESTERS’ GRAND FETE, TURSDAY, JULY 
JULY 11 & 122—ALEXANDRA PARK RACES, 
ODD FELLOWS’ ANNUAL FETE, MONDAY, JULY 14 
Admission on this occasion 1s., including Rail. 
JULY 17 & 18—ARCHERY FETE. 
ALEXANDRA PARK.—The splendid DIS- 
PLA Y of RHODODENDRONS by Messrs. John Waterer 
and Son, which are now in full bloom, will remain ON VIEW 
throughout the present month, 


LEXANODRA PARE. 
SCOTCH FETE. 

GATHERING OF THE CLANS on the 28th June. 
=. GRAND SCOTTISH FETE will be given on the 28th June, 
in the spacions and beautiful Park of the Palace. The amuse- 
ments will comprise contests for Pibroch Playing, Reel Playing, 
Playing Marches, Dancing, Throwing the Hammer (3 wrizes), 
Putting the Stone, Tossing the Caber, ‘Tilting at the Ring (8 
prizes), Broad-Sword Exercise, Hurdle and ordinary Races, 
Vaulting with the Pole, d&c. 

Prizes amounting to upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Pounds 
Sterling will be given in Money, Medals, &c. 


OF THE 








A EEXANDRA PARK, THURSDAY JULY 8. 
GRAND ILLUMINATION OF THE RUINS OF THE 
tm and DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS BY MR, 





In consequence of the approaching demolition of the ruins 
previous to re-building, the opportunities for these wonderful 
—— will shortly be lost, and but few repetitions can be 
given. 
On Thursday nex the exterior will for the first time be 
illuminated with Magnesium and Emerald Fires, and the interior 
with Crimson and Brilliant Fires.—Grand Displays of Shells, 
Rockets, and Cascades of Fire representing the Conflagration. 
—Company’s Magnificent Band in the Banqueting Hall. The 
wonderful Japanese Troupe of Conjurors, and all the Out-door 
Attractions, Admission, 10 to 10, One Shilling. 


LEXANDRA PARK. 


FORESTERS’ GRAND FETE AND DEMONSTRATION. 
TUESDAY, JULY 8, in Aid of the LONDON FORESTERS’ 
ASYLUM. Fireworks, Balloon Ascent, Procession, Military 
Bands, &c., &e. 


LEXANDRA PARK, 
JULY 14th. 
ODD FELLOWS’ ANNUAL FETE. 
ADMISSION, including Rail, ONE SHILLING, 
TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
pane Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniumas, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 


84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308, Oxford-street, London, W. 


HE SHAH’S MARCH.—* Apropos of our dis- 

tinguished visitor, Messrs. Cocks and Co. have published 
‘The Shah's March,’ a musical tribute to the Persian King of 
Kings, by Mr. J. PRIDHAM. ‘he piece is novel and season- 
able, and will find its way on to many pianofortes.”—Vide 


“ Western Daily Press.” 4s. 

CHOOL MUSIC.—Important Additions.—To 
kK all Teachers of Music.—ROBERT COCKS and CO’/S 
GREEN CATALOGUE of POPULAR PIANOFORTE and 
VOCAL MUSIC. Latest addenda for 1873 gratis and post free, 
Address, with professional card (must state the Green Catalogue). 
London: New Burlington-street, 

IGH-CLASS MUBIO for Berd dry aiy: aa 

OTHERS.—T gratis and postage , a 

of 400 CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, at greatly reduced prices, 
Published only by Rossxt Cocks & Co,, New Burlington- 











MONDAY, 








street. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For tantgeenting and enriching the voice, and removing 
ections throat, maintained its bigh character for 
- “ the flattering 7 ae 
Persiani, Lablache, and many 

SS fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
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TUE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Donset STREET, 


Seataen ©, SONGS OF WALES, 





" NEW AND FASCINATING GALOP, 
“MERRY TIMES,” 


i REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 


OSCAR MELTZER. 


Novetio, Ewrr & Co., 1, Berners-street, W.; and 35, 
Poultry, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR BEVIGNANI. 





coeooooo™ 


AMANTE FELICE! 

ON SM SOS 

FARFALLETTA VARISPINTA, 

LE ROSE DELL’ AMOR ,..... 

LA FIORIA wcccccccccccccccces 

Be VEBROBA  o6.0005:6000 6000 0000 00.04 000s ch00 00:00 v0.00 
R. Mitis & Sons, 140, New Bond-street. 





ed 


DANCE MUSIC BY DEWDROP. 
THE BICYCLE GALOP. 
CLAUDINE WALTZES. 
TUDOR QUADRILLES. 
FORGET ME NOT WALTZ. 
C. Jarrazys, 67, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 





GOSSAMER WALTZ. 
APPLE BLOSSOM WALTZ. 
EUPHROSYNE POLKA-MAZURKA., 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, W. 





MARCHE MILITAIRE. In memory of Charles Dickens. 
Wairrsat & Co., Regent-street. 


THE REJECTED FLOWER. Song. 

Duscas Davison, 244, Regent-street. 
le “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 


Editions: 8. d 
Plain Gold Tile 2... vccccccsccccceccccscccecccecoosee 40 
With photograph of H. M.S. “ Galatea’ ......seseceeeee 5 0 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duet .......... ccc ceceeeceseee 5 DO 
Tranecribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Comoerte......coccccccceccccsccece cscs 6 
Ditto, for Septett .......eceees 6 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co,, 201, Regent-street, W. 





“PALES PUBLISHED BY J T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 23s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time."—Literary Churchman. 
‘A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s, 6d., by Post 3s. 10d, 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d,; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 
** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
inatructive.”—Church Review. 
‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.” —Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can Warmly praise and recommend to a lending 

Nbrary.”—Guardian, 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2%. 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 
“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act u pon one another 
for ~~ area, 3 
** Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize o ending 
library.”—Church Times, r 235 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. 8. 
apa tn og 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 
“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A: yopertery ss the et ‘and eles articles imaginable, 
m whic! s hard to b away until 
been examined.”—Guwardian, - ae ne Se 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of “Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
speparated , gach Be 6d. ; by Post 3s. 10d. : 

‘Too popular to need more than passing menti 

full of sound, wholesome teaching.’ Guardian. > ae 

a. sketches > = and most amc 
re is a strong view of o | resignation, as 

piety throughout." —Churchman. “ 


¥,T HAYES, LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; ayp 4, 
BENBISITA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 








Interesting and 


it the poor, 
48 practical 


— 


THE 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 





CONSISTING OF A 


OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co, have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H, Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; aud the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joux Tuomas. 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 





ee DE SEVIGNE, HER Cor. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 


CUMTESSE DE PULIGA, 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 





OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL, 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey, ¢, 
MAURICE DAVIES, D,D. 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America, By R. A, FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 








\TUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


| feed. DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 
FENTON. 








Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J, 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 





ONDON’S HEART. 
FARJEON. 8 vols. 


NHE CRAVENS OF CRAVENSCROFT, 


A Novel. By MISS PIGOTT. 8 vols. 


Lt0¥, May's INTENTIONS, By 


JOHN POMEROY. 


By B. L, 














OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vola, 
LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 
Y LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors 
of ‘‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols. 


URPHY’S MASTER, and other 
Stories, By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” 











2 vols. 


NLY A FACE, and other Stories. By 
MRS. ALEXANDRE FRASER. 








INSLEY BROTHEBS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, £TRAND. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
TtHzr BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 








EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
Instruction Gratis. 








Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free 
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DAYS GONE BY. | 





In days gone by those eyes of thine, 
Looked fondly into mine ; 

And told me that their happy light 
Lent radiance unto thine ; 

And as I heard the tender words, 
Which softly fell from thee, 

I felt that gentle glance of thine 
Was all the world to me. 

Ah, never, never have I known 
How fast the moments fly, 

As when I sat with thee, my love, 
In happy days gone by ! 


The burning path of earthly fame 
Has lured me in its track, 
But mem’ry, less ambitious far, 
Looks ever fondly back ; 
And sees a humble cottage porch, 
A homely cottage meal ; 
A village green, a village church, 
A maid, and spinning-wheel. 
Sweet days of yore! though past and gone, 
In thought ye still are nigh, 
And in my dreams I live again, 
Those happy days gone by. 
Nannie LAMBERT. 





PROVINCIAL. 





M. Gounod keeps up a correspondence about his 
Requiem in the Birmingham papers, his effort being 
to prove the intrigues of the musical profession. 





Mr. and Mrs. Billington have appeared at the 
Prine of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, in the new 
drama ‘' Chained to the Oar” written expressly for 
them by Mr. H. J. Byron. 





The Adelphi Theatre, Liverpool, will be re-opened 
under Mr. W. 8. Branson’s management on the 5th 
July, with, we are told, a good ecmpany and stage 
improvements of a decided character. 





At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, this week the 
program includes “ The Grand Duchess,” ‘‘ La Belle 
Helene,” and ‘The Bohemian Girl,” supported by 
Miss Julia Matthews, Mr. Henry Haigh, and the 
Payne Family. 





At the Glasgow Theatre Royal the attraction is 
Mr. J. L. Sefton’s ‘Pygmalion and Galatea” 
Company. Mr. Jordan acts the sculptor, while 
Miss Rose Leclercq plays with efficiency the artless 
Galatea. An afterpiece of some merit by Mr. 
Charles Horsman is entitled ‘ Charmian and 
Badoura,” and is written after the style of the 
“ Happy Land.” 





The opera company of Mr. Charles Durand have 
been giving representations of the most popular 
operas at the Theatre Royal, Sunderland. Mr. J. 
L, Toole appears for one night only at this house, 
on the 30th, and at the same theatre Mdme. Ristori 
is to appear for one night during her visit to the 
North. 








OPERA. 


The début at Covent Garden of Mdme. Trisolini in 
the Elvira of ‘I Puritani” took place on Thurs- 
day, as we announced last week. The new-comer 
has moderate qualifications—a well-turned voice of 
limited volume, with some good notes in the upper 
register, and a style of singing spoiled by the constant 
Use of the vibrato. She improved as she proceeded; 
sang the polacca, ‘‘ Son vergin vezzosa,” with much 
flowery ornamentation, and attained a good deal of 
applause, In the last act she exhibited commendable 
dramatic spirit, and the impersonation closed more 
favourably than it had opened. Sig. Pavani played 
Arturo effectively, and made an excellent impression 
m“Ate O cara.” Riccardo and-Giorgio were sus- 
tained by Sigg. Graziani and Bagagiolo, and “ Suoni 
la tromba”’ was finely given, Malle. Corsi and Sigg. 
Rossi and Fallar made up the cast. 

The State performance on Saturday came on with 
‘ome diminution of the expected effect. True his 


epaulettes a blaze of diamonds and emeralds, and 
the “Sea of Light” flashing from a million rays. 
True the Princes were there in uniform, and the 
Princess of Wales and Czarevna, and the appearance 
of the Royal box (made out of six ordinary ones) 
was imposing, while in the stalls the dresses of the 
ladies shone lustrous. But the fittings of the 
theatre were poor; the ornamentation was worthy 
of a butcher’s shop on Christmas Eve. Festoons of 
pink and white paper hung above each tier of boxes, 
and the State box, which occupied the “ bend” of 
the grand tier, was surmounted with a tawdry 
canopy, a shabby gilt crown, anda few flags, having 
no tint of nationality about them except Dutch 
metal. Cheapness and frugality were stamped 
everywhere. The reason of this tawdriness was said 
to lie in the fact that the authorities had insisted on 
fixing the State visit for a subscription night, when 
very few places are at the disposal of the manage- 
ment; and that the incensed management ‘ would 
not bother itself’ by going to extra trouble and 
expense. These grounds, if true, are not creditable 
to either side; and we are sorry that Covent Garden 
did not put on a braver face, if only for the credit of 
our country and capital, It is a great pity when 
personal matters or pique are allowed to disturb 
what should be a spontaneous and hearty demon- 
stration. In the audience wniforms were the 
exception; black coats the rule. In fact neither 
house nor audience came up to general expec- 
tation. In front of the entrance was drawn up a 
guard of honour consisting of a hundred rank and 
file of the Scots Fusiliers, under the command of 
Lieut. Colonel Trefusis. The brass band of the 
regiment entered the Floral Hall, but the fife and 
drum band remained outside, and as the State 
carriages, in which were seated their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and other 
members of the Royal family, the Czgrewicz and 
Czarevna, together with other Royal and Imperial 
guests, drove up, attended by detachments of the 1st 
Life Guards, the fifes and drums performed the 
National Anthem, the Persian Hymn, and the 
Russian Anthem. The State box ‘was richly 
curtained in crimson and gold silk, trimmed with 
lace, and a housing of the same materials hung 
down in front of it. Large bouquets were placed in 





front of the chairs occupied by the Royal visitors. 
In the centre sat the Shah, having on his right the 
Princess of Wales, the Ozarewicz and the Duke of 


Prince of Wales, the Duchess. of Teck, and Prince 
Arthur and the Duke of Teck, and the back seats were 
filled by the suites. The house received the august 
visitors standing, and remained standing while the 
National Anthem was being sung; after which the 
occupants of the State box set the example of taking 
their seats, and the performance was proceeded with. 
It comprised the shadow scene from ‘ Dinorah” 
with Mdme. Patti; the last act of ‘‘ Hamlet” with 
Malle. Albani; and two acts of “* Faust” an act too 
many, for the length of the soirée told unmistakeably 
on the Shah, already fatigued with the labours of 
the day. Between ‘‘ Hamlet” and “ Faust” Signor 
Vianesi’s new ‘‘ Persian March” was played by the 
orchestra and a military band. The audience stood 
during its performance, and cheered at its conclu- 
sion; whereupon the Persian prince in response to 
the cheers rose—the occupants of the State box all 
rising with him—and several times bowed his 
acknowledgments. The march was encored, and had 
the evening closed at this point, all would have been 
well, ‘‘ Faust” however proved a mistake. Theo 
performance was long, the night hot and stuffy, the 
audience tired; and when the curtain finally fell, 
something like a scamper took place, with a feeling 
of relief that all was over. Ofcourse the artists en- 
gaged did extremely well, and sustained their duties 
with unflagging energy. The ‘‘ Old men’s chorus” 
in ‘‘ Faust” appeared to amuse the Shah, and he was 
reported to have wondered at the meaning of Mephis- 
topheles and why he should cower at the sword-hilts, 
If so, his Majesty’s wonder must be of long duration, 
since he witnessed ‘‘ Faust” onthe Continent. The 
ballet in the third act engaged his close attention. 
Mdme. Patti, Mdlle. Scalchi, Sig. Nicolini, and M. 
Faure were the principal artists in M, Gounod’s 





Majesty the Shah arrived in great form: his 
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At Drury Lane a début was made on Saturday, 
when Sig. Catalani essayed the part of the Jester in 
“ Rigoletto.” The débutant has a light baritone 
voice, and exhibits good style, though his natural 
powers are circumscribed. The malediction went 
flatly, but in the second act the singer put on more 
pressure and succeeded in rousing his audience, and 
on the whole a respectable performance, though not 
a high success, is to be chronicled. Mdlle. Alwina 
Valleria came forth as Gilda for the first time, and 
sang the **‘ Caro nome” sweetly, and took the duet 
with Rigoletto as effectively as could be wished. 
Malle. Valeria is ambitious; but she should not 
force her voice in the highest range. Mdlle. Justine 
Macvitz was Madalena—a very good performance ; 
and Sig. Campanini as the Duke sang well, and 
earried off the honours in the lyric on King Francis's 
verses. 

The works performed this week have embraced 
no novelty: “* Lucia” on Monday, * Semjramide ” 
on Tuesday, “ Faust” last night. To-morrow 
“ Lucrezia Borgia” will be given. 

“Tes Huguenots” and ‘ Ernani” on Monday 
and Tuesday this week presented Mdme. Patti as 
the heroine on both occasions, with general casts 
similar to those that have gone before. On Wednes- 
day “Linda di Chamouni” was the opera with 
Madlles. Albani and Scalehi, Sigg. Nicolini, Ciampi, 
and Maurel. Last night to M. Faure’s Don 
Giovanni and Mdme. Patti's Zerlina, the familiar 
work of Mozart was done. 





CONCERTS, 


Another of the Philharmonic concerts came off 
on Monday night. The program—an attractive one 
—made up of foreign compositions by Brahms, 
Wagner, Weber, Beethoven, Mozart, and Gluck. 
The pianist was Herr Jaell, the tenor Signor 
Gardoni, whilst Miss Whinnery represented the 
Anglican school of vocalisation. Nearly half the 
band are foreigners, and the concert—a fine one— 
exhibited the state of art on the continent rather 
than that in this country. At the next concert there 
will be one English piece (by Mr. Macfarren) but 
the pianist will be Mdlle. Carreno. On Monday 
there were two symphonies—the Jupiter by Mozart, 
and that in IF by Beethoven: No. 8, Mozart’s, 
masterful and grand; Beethoven's, light, elegant, 
and joyous, delighted all present. The school of 
simple melody, logical design, warmed by imagi- 
native impulse, is not yet extinct; Beethoven did 
not snuff out Mozart, and Mozart learnt his school 
from Haydn. The overture was the ‘ Bohemian 
Girl” (Preciosa) by Webor—Gipsy Bolero and March, 
wild and brilliant in Weber's most fanciful way. 
The Gardoni arias were, the rather dry song by 
Pylades, in the “ Jfigineia in Tauris,” and 
“Auf Flugeln des Gesanges” by Mendelssohn— 
exceedingly pretty and well delivered in the singer's 
best manner. To Miss Whinnery was assigned the 
song of the Countess, ‘‘ Dove sono,” in the “Figaro” 
of Mozart, and after the style of his Italian-Teutonic 
—an engrafting of Jomelli on Gluck with special 
orchestral embroidery by Mozart. The new feature 
of the evening was the playing by Herr Jaell of 
the Brahms concerto in D minor. Jaell is a man 
of eminence on his instrument, an admirable and 
splendid player, and went through a concerto 
abounding with difficulties with glorious triumph. 
He has a bright and cheery way of going on, and 
lets in a broad light on all he does, comforting and 
exhilarating to his well pleased auditors, Brahms 
is Wagnerian rather than Mozartian or Mendels- 
sohnian—a painstaking worker up of ideas, sedu- 
lously sought after, and carefully nourished and 
made the most of. The orchestra hada full con: 
certante share of the executive with the - pianist, 
and the pianist, here and there, had opportunities 
of the fullest kind to display his extraordinary 
skill. The concerto is numbered Op, 15, and by 
this time Herr Brahms has placed a wide distance 
between this work and his present style. But it ia 
a good composition, was beautifully rendered, and 
much delighted the subscribers. 





The Musical Union Matinée of Tuesday was one 
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excellence. First came Mendelssohn’s 
minor, magnificently played by Jaell, 
Lasserre. The breadth and grandeur 

they pronounced the Allegri, the 
tenderness with which the Andante was given, and 
the wonderful delicacy of their delivery of the 
Scherzo, formed a perfect exhibition of artistic 
power and technical skill. Hardly less masterly in 
its way was the reading of Haydn's noble Quartet 
in D minor, No. 78. No one possibly regretted 
that Beethoven's Kreutzer Sonata was substituted 
for Brahms’ Quintet. Probably no two living 
artists stand better together than Jaell and Auer, 
and the points of the dramatic Allegro and the 
variations received ample justice at their hands. 
The Presto was finely played also, and not too fast. 
Jaell’s perfect touch and well considered contrasts 
in tone told well in Chopin's Prelude and Polonaise 
in C sharp minor. He also gave, as a specimen of 
hia grasp of technicalities, his own version of the 
Pilgrim's Chorus from “ Tannhiiuser.’ At the 
Grand Matinée, Auer and Duvernoy will play solos, 
and Beethoven's and Hummel’s Septet will as 
usual form the chief points of the program. 

Last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert was the 
fifth of the summer season, and was occupied by 
Handel's ** Acis and Galatea.” How thorough was 
the performance may be estimated from the fact 
that Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley and Mdme. 
Sherrington were, with Mr. Montem Smith, the 
principal exponents. Mr. Reeves’s '* Love in her 
eyes sits playing,’ and ‘“* Love sounds the alarm,” 
were, as usual, given with faultless intonation, pure 
style, and inimitable grace of expression. Mr. 
Montem Smith sin:s the music allotted to the 
shepherd, Damon, with very good expression, and 
Mr. Santley is always at home in the music and 
language of Polyphemus, ‘ Ruddier than the cherry ” 
created a perfect furore, as it invariably does. 
Mdme. Sherrington was irreproachable; and the 
chorus may be congratulated on their general 
steadiness. 

The Shah's visit to the Albert Hall on Monday 
was accompanied with imposing spectacular effect. 
The huge interior had been decorated with wreaths 
of evergreens and flowers, with banners and flag- 
trophies, and broad belts of plants in luxuriant 
bloom. But the audience arrested attention, and 
called forth admiration, even more than the Hall. 
It was such an audience as only similar occasions 
can draw. The arena glowed with light and colour; 
the amphitheatre was a parterre of animate and 
inanimate brightness ; and so on in the boxes and 
balconies up to the gallery; all crowded to their 
utmost capacity. Then before the Royal party were 
the military bands in their uniforms—the Life 
Guards, Horse Guards, Royal Artillery, Marine 
Artillery, Engineers, Coldstreams, Scots Fusileers, 
Grenadiers, Rifles and Marines: all scarlet and blue 
and gold lace. On both sides the organ were the 
ladies of the Albert Hall Choral Society, white 
dresses and pink sashes to the right, white dresses 
and blue sashes to the left. And very pretty and 
effective they looked, and the sight of them again 
demonstrated how much more effective are choral 
performances when the chorus dress uniformly. 
Higher than these ladies were the drummers of the 
Foot Guards, their long lines sweeping round the 
curve of the building. Dr. Stainer presided at the 
organ, in the robes of an Oxford Mus. Doc., and Mr. 
Barnby, attired in a Court suit, occupied the con- 
ductor's seat, save when the baton was taken by one 
or other of the band-masters, who directed the 
military music. The Shah kept the audience wait- 
ing long enough to tax its patience ; the Czarewicz 
and his wife and the Princess of Wales arrived some 
twenty-five minutes or half an hour before him, 
At last in he came, at about a quarter past eleven, 
escorted by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, and a long line of noble 
and illustrious personages, the Russian party and 
our own Princess having left their box to swell his 
train. His Majesty walked slowly down the crimson 
carpeted steps leading to the chairs of state, once 
turning half-way round—somewhat to the embarrass- 
ment of the Princess of Wales on his arm—to have 
a look up at the baleonies behind him, The band 





played the Persian March whilst the Royal party 
seated themselves in a line on the dais, the 
Shah in the centre, the Princess of Wales on 
his right, the Czarevna on his left, and beyond, 
right and left, the Czarewicz and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the Prince of Wales, and Prince 
Arthur. Then followed an Ode, composed for the 
oceasion by Mr. Joseph Barnby—a work which bears 
the impress of hurry and does not put forth more 
pretensions than these pitces de circonstance naturally 
afford. An opening chorus “‘ Behold from Persia’s 
ancient land,” is followed by a solo ‘Not now doth 
Persia’s lord,” which Malle. Titiens declaimed in 
her own good style. Persia’s lord sat impassively, 
and evidently made very little out of it. Then there 
was a ‘‘ Marche caracteristique,”’ presumably Persian ; 
though the chief characteristic of the Persian music 
which this week has developed, is the absence of all 
prominent characteristics. If the ‘ Marche” had 
any feature it was not Persian but Turkish. After 
the ‘Marche’? came a second chorus, * Who is 
this that landeth,’ as though the young ladies in 
white -and-pink and white-and-blue had some 
doubts on the subject; doubts which were solved 
by a grand finale in march time, ‘“ All hailto the 
Shah, let our trumpets proclaim him ;”” which they 
did. The Ode was altogether too long andformal: 
a lively selection of dance music with the splendid 
military resources at disposal, would have pleased 
the Shah much better. The remainder of the 
program was made up of familiar ingredients :— 
Costa's quartet, ‘‘ Ecco quel fiero,” Sullivan’s ‘* Hush 
thee, my babie,” and the finale of his ‘‘ Te Deum,” 
though the former of these two was omitted as the 
hour drew late. The artists were Malle. Titiens, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Signor Rota. <A long concert had preceded the 
entrance of the Shah, whose lateness necessitated 
an improvised extension of the anterior program. 
The chief incidents of this part were the singing of 
Offenbach’s ‘“ C’est Espagne’? by Mdme. Trebelli, 
and of ‘*‘ When other lips” by Mr. Sims Reeves, who 
yielded to an encore. When the Shah arrived, his 
Majesty bore the concert with considerable patience 
for some time. The Persian music evidently sur- 
prised him by its novelty; he had never heard 
anything of the kind. Mr. Best played a selection 
of Persian airs on the organ, and the Shah called for 
sherbet and fidgeted about a good deal. But he 
remained to the end with unflinching courage, and 
in admiration of his self-sacrifice the governing 
powers consented to leave out some of the morceaux. 
As it was, the clock had struck the half-hour after 
midnight, before the unhappy monarch, who had 
that day undergone a naval review at Portsmouth 
and had on his mind a military review at Windsor 
for the next day, was released from bondage and 
suffered to leave the Hall. 


The annual concert of Sir Julius Benedict is one 
of the musical culminations of the season, whereof 
the details are themselves innumerable. Where 
the program lengthens out to thirty numbers, it is 
impossible even to enumerate these, much more to 
notice them. This year the concert took place at 
the Floral Hall on Monday afternoon; it was as 
usual crowded by a brilliant audience, and the 
assistance afforded was plentiful and illustrious. 
The vocalists included Mdme. Patti, Mdlle. Albani, 
Mdme. Patey, Miss Edith Wynne, and the chief forces 
of the Covent Garden opera house ; the instrumen- 
talists were, among others, Mdme. Normann Neruda, 
MM. Charles Hallé, F. H. Cowen, Lindsay Sloper, 
and M. Vivier. In the chief features of the 
lengthy performance were embraced a concerted 
composition by Sir Julius Benedict, entitled 
“Patria e Liberta,”’ for baritone and bass voices with 
chorus, rendered with great effect by the Covent 
Garden singers; «a new song by the same 
musician entitled ‘‘ Love at sea,” which Miss Edith 
Wynne sang expressively, and which pleased by its 
musicianly and attractive character ; and an arrange- 
ment of Sir Julius’s ‘‘ Dream of the Past” for two 
pianofortes and eight hands. In the execution of 
the last Sir Julius took part with Messrs.. Hallé, 
Cowen and Sloper; and exhibited that executive 
skill which all the musical world knows is one of 
his chief qualifications. Two young pupils of Si 


=—_——~+. 
J. Benedict’s—the Misses Molyneux—algo per. 
formed on a couple of pianos, and demonstrated 
very praiseworthy ability; this was in a duet. 
fantasia on “ Der Freischiitz.” What the Italian 
prime donne did, can be readily imagined by past 
experience of the great efforts they make at these 
morning concerts. One sang ‘‘ Comin’ through the 
rye,” the other ‘“‘ The Blue Bell of Scotland” ang 
‘Robin Adair.” But let us do Mdme. Patt 
justice. She did bring forward one unhackneyed 
contribution: she sang Benedict’s ballad * Rose of 
Erin” so charmingly that it was encored by accla. 
mation. A new song by M. Vivier the well-known 
horn-player was heard for the first time and pleased; 
in fact there was no lack of novelty at this annual 
gathering. 

The London Musical Festival, as Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s enterprise has been called—unwisely, we 
think, for it challenges social comparisons, which it 
cannot bear, whereas it might challenge musical 
comparisons fairly—came to an end on Saturday 
afternoon. Once more the Albert Hall was well filled 
by the attraction of Mdme. Christine Nilsson, Malle, 
Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Campanini, 
and Signor Agnesi. The four last-named artists 
were heard in the solo music of Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater,” which formed the first part of the concert; 
and Mdme., Nilsson sang in the second part an air 
from one of Bach's Church cantatas (‘ My heart 
ever faithful’), with violoncello obbligato, played 
with ability by Mr. Edward Howell. She also gave 
Handel’s air ‘‘ Let the bright Seraphim,” with the 
admirable trumpet obbligato of Mr. T. Harper; and 
the solo passages in the National Anthem at the 
end of the concert. Handel’s Coronation Anthem, 
‘‘ Zadok the Priest,” formed the feature of the 
second part, and was capitally interpreted with a 
band of 100 instrumentalists and a choir of 800 
vocalists. 


The fourth and last concert this season of the 
Schubert Society took place on Wednesday, the 18th 
of June, for the Director's benefit. The first part 
of the program being devoted to Sir Julius Benedict's 
compositions, the concert opened with a grand trio 
in D minor, played by Mdlle. Morgen, pianoforte, 
Herr Jung, violin, Herr Schuberth, violoncello; Mr. 
Sanders sang ‘‘ Colleen Bawn,” Miss Kate Thomson 
‘*Maiden’s dream,” Miss Grace Armitage “I'm 
alone,” Miss Emily Muir variations on the “ Carni- 
val de Venice,” and Miss Jessie C. Hincks playeda 
solo on the pianoforte. The second part was mis- 
cellaneous. Monsieur Libottom played a solo, 
violoncello, ‘‘ Fantasie le Desir,” and Herr Hause, 
pianoforte, two solos by Bach. Mdlle. Romanelli 
sang ‘‘ Why are you wandering here, I pray,’’ Miss 
Kate Thomson ‘“ Che faro,’’ Miss Emily Muir “ She 
wandered down,” Mr. Albert James ‘ Love's re- 
quest,” and Mr. H. C. Sanders ‘‘ Yeoman’s wedding 
song.” The concert was a success, though the at- 
tendance was smaller than is usually the case at the 
society’s concerts, which have now been established 
seven years, and great credit is due to Herr Schuberth 
the director and founder, for the way in which he 
has managed the Society. 

Mdme. Sidney Pratten gave a very interesting 
guitar recital on Thursday, the 19th inst., at the 
Beethoven Rooms, assisted by Mdme. Martorelli 
Garcia and Sig. Gustave Garcia, Miss Cordelia Hale 
and Herr Werrenrath; Pianoforte, Miss Madalina 
Cronin and Mr. 0. J. Duchemin ; harmonium, Mdme. 
Lucci Sievers; concertina, Mr. Richard Blagrove; 
guitars, Mdme. Sidney Pratten and Dr. Gaisford 
(Amateur). Several part-songs composed by M. 
Gounod were sung by his choir, accompanied by 
Mrs. Weldon. Among the chief numbers in the 
program we may name duets for two guitars com- 
posed by Giuliani and Neuland, played by Mdme. 
Sidney Pratten and Dr. Gaisford; and several 
solos by Mdme. Pratten, who was greatly applauded. 
The Biondina, No. 5, of Gounod was well sung by 
Herr Werrenrath, and the No. 2 by Sig. G. Garcia, 
to whom wag also allotted ‘“‘ Abraham’s Request.” 
Miss Madelina Cronin played Mendelssohn's Fan- 
tasia in F minor, and Mr. ©. J. Duchemin, 4 
Berceuse and Salterello of his own composition. 
The concert gave great pleasure to a critical and 





fashionable audience. 
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The new actress trumpeted with high acclaim for 
some weeks past, as likely to administer a pleasant 
shock to these dull dramatic times, made her début 
at the Queen’s on Saturday, and turns out an 
crdinarily intelligent lady with no experience 
put a good deal of stage-fright. Had Miss Clive 
peen suffered to take the natural place of a débutante, 
and worked her way unassumingly but courageously 
upward, she wonld have been welcomed as a highly 
promising lady, with much natural grace of gesture, 
and a good insight into dramatic meaning. But the 
protensions wlich seiyved as her avant courrier, made 
her real attainments scem slight and ridiculous, 
whereas they are actually very good in a small way. 
Miss Clive is by no means a Siddons or O’Neil; she 
has neither imperial stature, nor commanding fea- 
tures ; neither vocal force nor physical power to any 
great extent ; and in a réle like Constance in “* King 
John,” the lack of the more enduring qualifications 
naturally told. On the other hand, though she has 
never hitherto acted on a public stage, and was 
evidently suffering from footlight-fever, she gave 
token of a good dramatic education, and her pose 
and pantomime were always graceful—sometimes 
highly expressive. Her best efforts were attained 
in the denunciation of the Archduke of Austria ; and 
her appeal to the kings and princes was effective by 
reason of intensity in the absence of exaggeration. 
Miss Clive has chosen her profession somewhat late 
in life, or we might predict a successful future when 
time and experience had ripened her training. 
Even as it is, she will no doubt advance and do 
better; but the younger and tenderer of Shake- 
speare’s heroines are closed to her. The cast 
of “King John” was generally affective; Mr. 
Creswick’s John, Mr. Ryder’s well-known Hubert 
and the Prince Arthur of Miss Kate Logan, a youth- 
ful actress, being especially well-considered and 
artistic. The scenes between the King and Hubert, 
were given with excellent force and suggestiveness. 
Mr. George Rignold’s idea of Faulconbridge is not 
ours. Faulconbridge is not a mere noisy braggart, 
but carries in his veins the pride and consciousness, 
the courage and chivalry of Richard Lionheart. His 
animalism, which is excessive, should be regulated 
by the remembrance of this; and his high-handed 
treatment of others should proceed from the know- 
ledge that he is a King’s son, and not from a 
mere arrogant desire to bully. The Queen’s Theatre 
is now under the management of Miss Litton. 

“Les Cent Vierges,”’ an opera bouffe with Lecocq’s 
music produced at St. James’s Theatre on Friday 
last, is one of those works which certainly might 
call for interference, if ever interference were justi- 
fied. It belongs to the class of French works which 
are really too coarse for presentation here, which 
not only touch ticklish themes, byt revel in them 
and make the most of them. Of course it has 
passed our licensing authority, whereas ‘‘ Diane de 
Lys” was blocked for months; but this is only one 
of innumerable instances of the gnat-rejecting and 
camel-swallowing which go on at the Censorship. 
Happily the public discrimination is sounder than 
that of our moral guardian, and the benches are 
wholesomely empty on ‘ Cent Vierges”’ nights. It 
is a grave pity to see Lecocq’s pretty music wasted 
on a subject of the kind; for some of his melodies 
are charming, wearing an inherent grace all out of 
keeping with the offensive things they are suffered 
to illustrate. There is also enough talent wasted 
over this stuff to make the fortune of a purer piece. 
M. Jolly, M. Mario Widmer, Mdme. Delorme, Malle. 
Pauline Luigini are each capital in their several 
spheres. But their talent is devoted, among other 
directions, to the elucidation of daring double- 
meanings, and it is quite time that such efforts 
were discouraged. Luckily, the public seem to be 
of the same opinion, and convey their appreciation 
of the piece by staying away. 

A young actress named Miss Edith Gray made 
her d¢but at the Haymarket on Monday as Julict in 
Shakespeare's love tragedy. Miss Gray has earned 
favourable notice in the provinces, and has much to 
recommend her to metropolitan playgoers. She is 
pretty, possesses a@ good voice and command of 





action, is fairly endowed with force, and has 


evidently been well trained. On the whole the 
drama receives an acquisition in Miss Edith Gray, 
who is attractive without meretricious effort, and 
forcible without extravagance. She was extremely 
well received on Monday. Itis not to be understood 
that Shakespeare has wholly replaced comedy at the 
Haymarket: only on Monday and to-night does 
** Romeo and Juliet” occupy the playbill this week ; 
but next week it will be played thrice. 





“T/ALLEGRO, IL PENSIEROSO ED IL 
MODERATO.” 








In a late number of Dwight’s Journal appears a 
translated analysis, from the German of Chrysander, 
of Handel’s three part composition, “ L’Allegro, il 
Pensieroso ed il Moderato.” The entire music 
was completed, according to the original MS. in 
twenty-two days. The poetry of the first two parts 
is, everybody knows, by Milton; but that of 
the last part was newly added by Charles Jennens. 
It seems probable enough that Jennens first called 
his attention to the subject and suggested the musical 
division, as Hamilton had done before with regard 
to ‘* Alexander's Feast ;’’? and yet the first impulse 
may very well have proceeded from the composer 
himself, as well as the division of the text. At all 
events so much is certain, that the very wealthy and 
respectable Jennens was one of the men who, just 
in those days of inward and outward trial, closely 
attached themselves to Handel; in the whole world 
at that time, probably, he could have found no 
better friend and counsellor than the man who now 
prompted the Allegro, and soon afterwards the 
“© Messiah.” 

Milton wrote the poem at his father’s country- 
seat (about 1633-37), in the transition period from 
youth to manhood, from studies to actual life, when 
heart and mind, driven this way and that way in 
undecided moods and strivings, were seeking for an 
anchor. In his bosom thronged and heaved the 
waves of that fermenting and distracted age; the 
light-hearted, merry old England, and the grim 
earnest of up-striving Puritanism: antagonisms, 
which had a peculiar melancholy influence on 
Milton from the fact that his imagination, steeped 
in learning, withdrew him from the active present 
life into the field of the Middle Ages and Antiquity. 
He was no Greek, no secret Catholic, but he was so 
learned that the scale of knowledge kept the scale of 
life long hovering in the air. Out of such moods 
were these mood-poems born. He did not portray 
two persons, but only the distracted tendencies of one 
and the same mind—réles which he had himself 
played and in the conflict between which he was 
still entangled. The pictures in both poems are 
arranged in such an order, that you rise from land- 
scape to the human. The cheerful man steps out 
into the smiling morn; he enjoys the many-voiced 
early music of the country life, the warbling lark, 
the crowing cock, the clucking hen, the distant peal 
and bellow of the hunt, the piping shepherd, the 
singing milk-maid, a whole pastoral symphony in 
short. Then there unroll before his eyes the mani- 
fold traits of lovely Nature, softly melting into one 
another, mountains and valleys, mists and clouds, 
grass and flowers, brooks and streams, and what- 
ever else belongs to the much sung topics, which 
poetry in its childish spring, as in its childish win- 
ter, is alike fond of treating. Rejoicing in life the 
wanderer overhears Corydon and Thyrsis at their 


savoury meal, which the neat Phillis has prepared ;. 


and in the afternoon he runs till he is weary, and 
after watching in the evening the dance of the 
young people, and listening to the quaint stories of 
the old folks, perhaps too tasting of the “ spicy nut- 
brown ale,” he goes contentedly to bed, ‘ by whisp’r- 
ing winds so lulled asleep.” On the next morning 
we go to the city, into the “ busy hum of men,” to 
the brilliant festivities—- 

Where throngs of knights, and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 
Nor must the theatre be neglected, where besides 
‘learned Jonson,” also reigns ‘‘ sweetest Shake- 
speare, Fancy’s child,” who “warbles his native 





—. 


wood-notes wild.” 
poem. 

The pensive dreamer, on the other side, enjoys 
by moonlight the mournful music of the nightingale 
and of the evening bell; or, if the air do not permit 
it, he remains in the chamber of his lonely house, 
the gloom half broken by the glowing embers, its 
-stillness only animated by the cricket on the hearth, 
or, ‘‘ the bellman’s drowsy charm, to bless the doors 
from nightly harm.’ Over his lamp he sits study- 
ing and thinking into midnight; his eyes look 
upward to the shining stars, which his soul peoples 
with the forms of a higher life. After he has held 
conversation, like Doctor Faust, with the demons of 
Nature, he returns to his dear books, from which 
Poetry, now risen in her old majesty, salutes him. 
The heroes of the Attic tragedy appear before him, 
—the Seven before Thebes, the race of Pelops, the 
warriors on the Scamander,—and, while he admires 
them, he laments that the modern stage has so little 
of like worth to offer. He is better contented with 
the native poetry ; he places Chaucer on a level with 
Muszeus, and praises the romance of chivalry with 
its high sense of honour, its fidelity and virtue; for 
that he calls the true poetic art, ‘‘where more is 
meant than meets the ear.’ So the night passes in 
admiring contemplation of the high and noble; a 
cloudy morning breaks, the winds sigh and groan, 
and the rain drips mournfully. Nevertheless the 
sun surmounts the clouds, and the poet flies before 
his *‘ flaring beams’ into the ‘ twilight grove.” 
There he falls asleep by the brook, to dream of 
something “ strange, mysterious,’’—against which 
in sooth a sober, but well-meaning criticism should 
warn him: it has rained in the morning, and under 
the trees it does not dry again so quickly. 

When he wakes, the genius of the mood has lovely 
music played to him by unseen artists; amid their 
| sounds he strolls to the old cloister church; here 
he not only thinks with reverence of the industrious 
monks ; the youthful Puritan even becomes inspired 


The praise of Music ends the 





by the “ dim religious light ” of the stained window 
panes, and falls into an artistic enthusiasm which 
| almost savours of Catholicism. Nay, he goes so far 
‘that he is disposed to seek a * mossy cell,’’ put on 
|the “hairy gown,” in short become a “ peaceful 
‘hermit; in which character he proposes (here 
| again the English enlightenment breaks through 
‘the strange infatuation) to study Botany and 
Astronomy : 





Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain, 

In the two pictures a deeply thoughtful mind has 
fixed for itself two far-reaching goals. With these 
the poem has reached its perfect end, and in the 
sense of its inventor there is nothing further to bo 
added. The only possible, the only natural outlet 
was that into a life of action, according to the diree- 
tion which the spirit now should take; already it 
was the first step into this new domain which called 
forth the divided feeling. The two moods do not 
run together into any third mood as their point of 
union, but into active real life, as different charac- 
ters, for ever separate. Therefore ‘* Moderation ” 
could not bring about the reconciliation ; only life 
could do it; not contemplation, but deeds. Gladness 
and Melancholy are symptoms of a vigorous soul; 
moderation would be mediocrity. And herein lies 
the unpoetic nature of the addition by Jennens ; 
read according to Milton, the concluding moral of a 
rich English landowner, whose inherited abundance 
points to nothing but a golden mean, and whose only 
real problem is to keep the balance in the lazy course 
of an inactive life, makes a disheartening impression. 

Considered as a text for music, the case presents 
itself quite differently. Let us first hear the music. 
In it Milton’s poem appears not only differently 
divided, but also considerably shortened ; of the 152 
lines of the Allegro 40, and of the 176 of the Pen- 
sieroso 57 are stricken out—that is to say a third 
part of the whole. In one place two lines are ex- 
panded into four; in another, four are contracted 
into two; here and there the first words of the new 
sections are ghanged ; lines which are convenient 
for taking in at a glance and for musical rounding 
off, are repeated strophe-like; the rest, with all the 
learned allusions and all the mythological and pas- 
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toral namos, is word for word retained ; all for inl 
musical considerations, precisely as in ‘ Israel in} 


rewritten with the aid of 


Egypt,” in the passage 


Jennens. 
work, the 


For the mere reading, as a pure poetic 
poem could not be more completely | 
through — this} 
musical text; but even as a text for music, it| 
must 
waive all outward claims—one of whichis the 


disturbed, than it has been 
is in its way most inconceivable. One 


natural desire to find some poctie satisfaction 
and take the 
sketch first 
to shape itself out throngh musie, and in that form 
to work upon his artistic sensibility; then there will 


in the reading of a text for musie 
matter simply as it is, allow the verbal 


arise a marvellous ideal edifice, a littlé world,in 
itself, in which all is full of meaning and connection. 


The Pensiecroso is represented by a soprano and 





an alto, the Allegro by a tenor, a bass and a boy 
soprano; the Moderato begins in the bass, and 
Handel | 


afterwards. It did not eter! 


closes with a duet for soprano and tenor. 
made various changes 
to him to do what surely would have been to 
Milton's taste,—ar 


the female sex as such, 


ign the gay, light-minded part to 
Nor can we, on the other, 
suppose him to have intended any glorification of 
the “ever Womanly;” for he pays no regard to 
He ch 
from musical considerations ; not the “ever Woman 
ly,”’ but the 
he fixed his eye his whole life long, and only from 


sexual characteristics. se the voices purely 


‘ever Human” was the star, on which 


this starting point he penetrated into the depths of 
the human breast. To each of the three persons is 
attached a chorus, to give expansion to the picture 
at fit places. 

The two days, which form the period of both parts 
of Millon’s poem, are clearly separated as two parts 
in Handel's work. The first part begins, like “ Israel 
in Egypt,” without any Overture ; but we know from 
the announcements, and from the libretto that an 
Orchestral Concerto, a so-called Concerto-grosso (** a 
new Concerto for several instruments’) preceded. 
A similar “ new Concerto” introduced the second 
part, and ‘a new Concerto on the Organ” the third 
purt. 

Allegro opens the round with a very remarkable 
accompanied Recitative, rich in modulation, in which 
he chases away the vexing, importuning shapes of 
Melancholy, and gains ground for Cheerfulness. 

Then Pensieroso in like manner denounces ‘' vain 
deluding joys,” which threaten to ensnare him, as 
the light and gaily flowing prelude shows ; his little 
Recitative, however, does not come up to that of the 
Allegro. Here at the outset the Allegro is evidently 
the more powerful, more conscious of his power, 
And now he 
comes on with his rosy, heart-opening and heart- 
* Come, thou God- 
which by its intinitely free and 
easy carriage gives us a presentiment of the whole 
power of the personality, in which such moods 
prevail. 


and hence of more intrinsic weight. 


winning song to Euphrosyne: 
dless fair and free,”’ 


Then Pensieroso, also, appeals to his Goddess, to 
“ divinest Melancholy ” in large wavy lines of melody, 
in style well suited to a mind all buried in itself, 
deep brooding and yet beautiful. 





Still the Allegro keeps the upperhand, and goes | 


now a step further, sammoning about the whole 
court retinue of Mirth : 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek, 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

Aud laughter, holding both his sides. 

The wide door of joy is open, the crowd pours in, 
and involuntarily the Air; ** Haste thee, Nymph, and 
bring with thee Jest and youthful Jollity,” is taken 
up by the chorus, and sung and laughed out heartily. 
This is the first time that the chorus comes in; how 
unforced, how life-like its behaviour! Overhearing 
such rich jests and Jaughter, it cannot help joining 
in the fun. So they all laugh, each in his own 
way, here with a girlish giggle, there with a com 
fortable sound out of a full manly breast. Those 
well acquainted with this piece,— which all 
the world should know and sing—admire the fine 
passage about “* Hebe’s cheek " and * dimple sleek,” 


Lut above all, the bold way of reproducing laughter 











with such truth to nature both in the solo air and 
chorus: a daring stroke, which only could succeed 
with one who knows the inmost powers of music, 
and which. must not be classed in the same line 
with what so-called dramatic composers thave at- 
tempted on the stage. Here it is something alto- 
gether different, it is a stroke of genial inventive 
freedom on an ideal or purely musical ground, 
which grass-green naturalists with their dramatic 
theory can never reach. 





MR. JAMES FELL PUTTICK. 


With feelings of deep regret we announce the death | 
of this eminent man in his profession and one so | 


distinguished among the amateurs of the metropolis. 
Mr. Puttick had been out of health for some time 
past, but it was not known until recently that he was 
suffering under an insidious disease beyond the con- 
trol of the physicign. During the last fortnight his 
system completely broke down, and he expired on 
Thursday last at his residence in Canonbury. 

Mr. Puttick commenced active life as a shorthand 
writer. For some time he was in the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and also well known for his 
clever and accurate reports of the popular preachers 
of thirty years ago—reports which made the reputa- 
tion and popularity of the weekly periodical entitled 
“The Pulpit.” His industry was equal to his energy ; 
he acquired the knowledge of three or four of the 
modern languages; became a good amateur musi- 
cian, and an adept in all matters of virtt and fine art. 
He then undertook the management of the business 


of Messrs. Wheatley and Fletcher, in Piccadilly, to } 


which he sueceeded in partnership with Mr. Simpson 
on the retirement of Mr. Fletcher, the sole repre- 
sentative of a firm more than a century old. He 
established a system of periodical musical sales, 
made his rooms the resort of the profession, 
and during the last thirty years the most famous 
musical libraries fell under his hammer. He 
became a Director of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
of which at his death he was secretary, and was 
instrumental in procuring the performances of many 
works untouched by this Society. Handel’s * Te 
Deum,” Rossini’s ** Stabat Mater,” and Beethoven's 
‘““Gyand Mass in D,” were first given through his 
zeal and energy. Indeed, by his exertions and those 
of his fellow-labourer, the late Mr. Bowley, the 
country benefited by the foundation of the far- 
famed Handel Festival. To him also the profession 
owe the rise of the Benevolent Society for poor 
musicians. He was the honourable secretary to this 
charity, and ever worked indefatigably for its welfare. 
Mr. Puttick was for many years attached to Union 
Chapel, Islington, where he established the psalmody 
class and also the Madrigal and Part Song Society. 


‘ During this time he was the right-hand man of Dr. 


Allon in wusie, and the choir and the new organ 
stand deeply indebted to his shrewd and business 
like way of management. He interested himself 
much in the subject of education, and was a well- 
known benefactor in this direction. In more recent 
times he became attached to the choral services 
of the parochial churches, and was a frequent 
attendant at St. Alban's, Holborn. A few years back 
Mr. Puttick withdrew from the firm in Leicester 
Square, and joined the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Debenham and Storr, in King Street, Covent Garden. 
In all business relations he secured the esteem and 
respect of his clients by his quick apprehension, 
clear judgment, wide experience, and unceasing 
industry and zeal. He was known to all artists and 
lovers of fine art, and enjoyed the friendship and 
confidence of a large circle. Mr. Puttick leaves a 
widow, three sons, and a daughter. 





INFANT PRODIGIES. 


Though evidently written from an old-bachelor 
standpoint, there is much in the following criticism 
of the Arcatian with which weary playgoers will 
sympathise with the memory of infant phenomena 
upon them. Whether these phenomena are musical 
geniuses or great actors in miniature, they are 
invariably dreadful nuisances. A couple of hybrid 
performers seem to haye been introduced in a stupid 


play called “ Driven from Home” at the New York 
Olympic; and this is how the Arcadian commits 
infanticide :— 

‘We all know the Olympic management can do 
well, and it might be permitted a mistake now and 
then. But it was worse than a failure, it was q 
positive wrong—not the play itself, for that was too 
imbecile to do harm, but the introduction into it of 
two young giris from twelve to fifteen years of ago 
as principal characters. These girls—the Coleman 
sisters—have unquestionably a certain sort of talent, 
For girls of their age they act well after a childish 
fashion, and weary one with interminable vistas of 
concert saloon performances on every imaginable 
instrument, all of which they play indifferently 
well. To attain their present state of imperfection, 
they must have worked hard and had their young 
lives drilled into dullness with severe training, 
Had they and their guardians been content to haye 
endured some five years more of obscurity and 
labour, these infants having attained to young 
womanhood might also have attained’a success 
which will now probably never be theirs. This, 
then, was the wrong. It is impossible not to 
condemn their first appearance, and it was wrong to 
have put them in a position to have their first 
appearance condemned. They will perhaps one 
day be very charming actors; they have strong 
voices, and plenty of facial action, and much stage 
training, but then everybody will remember the 
weariness, the utter emptiness of last Monday even- 
ing's performance, and will stay at home and sleep, 














or play dominoes, or go somewhere and wear away 
life with the eestacies of pin-pool, or the unhealthy 
excitement of ‘ muggins,’ rather than risk the 
possibility of another dull evening. These children 
have discounted the Future, paying exorbitant 
discount; their draft has been dishonoured and 
they are bankrupt, This is their misfortune and 
somebody’s blunder. 

‘“‘ As for babes generally, it may be said that they 
are in the household a ‘ wellspring of pleasure ;’ in 
the woods objects of pity; on the stage, nuisances, 
As performers, they give us pain instead of pleasure, 
for though we know they think it ‘ good fun’ to play 
in public, we know equally well that even they, with 
all the freshness and glee of childhood, cannot think 
\it pleasant to practice and rehearse in private. 
Playing upon drums, cornets, clarinets and the soul- 
thrilling harmonicon is pleasant enough as play, 
but dull enough as a substitute for the rule of three 
and the mental gymnastics of a primary department. 
Besides which, the results are not satisfactory. In 
a word, it is simply absurd for the Olympic to ask 
grown up people to pass a whole evening listen- 
ing to these prodigies. The Saturday afternoon 
matinées might properly enough be attended by 
dense masses of Sunday-school children who thirst 
for harmeless amusement suitable for their tender 
estate and not offensive to the moral predilections 
of their masters and pastors as such, but to expect 
appreciation from any other quarter is a folly of 
which we can hardly believe the management 
capable. The average conscience shrinks from say- 
ing that there was a good. house on Monday night, 
and the average taste equally dislikes to say ’twas & 
pity.” 





Butets pe Faveur.—One of the penalties of 
my directorship is the time and trouble of answer- 
ing some forty to fifty applicants for free admission 
on particularly attractive occasions. ‘ Aristocrati¢ 
and exclusive’ as it may please some persons to 
stigmatise the Musical Union, there are always one 
hundred free admissions given to artists, poets, 
painters, and philosophers, every season. Nor is 
any foreign or native musician of character and 
talent ever refused an entrée. The tax I complain 
of is signing ticket, paying postage, and sending to 
the post-office, all this to oblige persons, to me total 
strangers, most of whom have not the courtesy to 
acknowledge the favour.—EUa’s Record. 








Mr. Arthur Crook, organist of Mayor’s Chapel 
and of St. Andrew’s Montpelier, Bristol, has. beet 
appointed organist and choir-master of Shelton 





Church, Stoke-on-Trent, 
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REVIEWS. 


Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean: a Record of 
Naval Experience. By Carraiy Cotoms, R.N. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1873. 

The success of Sir Bartle Frere’s mission in 
Zanzibar is so far creditable no doubt to Sir Bartle’s 
pertinacity, but it should not make us too sanguine 
as to immediate results. A book like this of Captain 
Colomb’s throws much light upon the absolute un- 
trustworthiness of all those East African tribes in 
whose hands is the slave trade. The Arab mind 
cannot possibly be touched with a conviction of the 
moral wrong of slavery; nor are Arabs to be bound 
by treaties. Again the enormous profits to be made 
at this trade offer an immense inducement. The 
price of a negro ton years old in Central Africa is 
two yards of calico, or tenpence sterling. By the 
time he reaches Zanzibar market he is worth from 
seven to fifteen dollars, and at Bushire or Bussora 
jn the Persian Gulf he will fetch thirty or forty. 
General Rigby supposes that a slave bought at 
Zanzibar for twenty dollars would sell in Muscat at 
prices ranging from sixty to a hundred. Originally 
he cost about a shilling or eighteenpence. One of 
the native Sheikhs of the interior informs the 
Consul at Zanzibar that so enormous are the profits 
that a slave-dealer will get on credit ten basketfuls 
of dates, and therewith purchase twenty slaves and 


dom ; the former should prove his fitness and his 
desire, by purchasing it before it can become his. 
The Captain's book, however, is not entirely com 
posed of serious argument and statistics; it contain: 
some light and very readable chapters. He sketche: 
the life at Bombay in amusing fashion, and dilate: 
especially on the extravagance of Anglo-Indians 
which has both a solemn and a humorous side 
The chief cause of this extravagance is the greatly 
increased incomes men receive from the momen‘ 
they set foot on Indian scil. Double any man’s 
income suddenly, and he is almost certain to become 
extravagant for a time, and the extravaganes 
will become permanent if the persons in whose 
society he mixes successively find the same 
thing happening to them. Very soon, then, in 
the locality where these persons live, moderate 
living will become impossible.- Houses of suit 
ably small size will give way to palaces; servant: 
will combine to decline low wages there; prices of 
articles for every-day consumption will rise, while 
those articles suitable to small incomes will become 
unobtainable ; lastly, the social Mrs. Grundy will 
set up her standard high, and compel the weak- 
hearted to bow to it. A thousand a month—that is 
to say, rupees, or £1200 a year—is the normal ex- 
penditure, equivalent to our £300 a year, socially 
considered. Then extravagant living is fostered by 
peculiar causes. A man who in England desires to 
spend money can do so in a hundred ways without 





realise in Zanzibar a thousand dollars. What is to 
put down this state of things? Sheer force, says 
Captain Colomb ; and even that not too readily or 
hopefully. Captain Colomb takes a rather despond- 
ent view of the prospect of the negro when freed. 
He points out that the slaves are stolidly indifferent 
to their fate, and that a freed negro is a dog without 


a master, and almost invariably goes to the bad. | 


He thinks the easiest plan of spoiling the slave 
trade (only for the look of the thing, which is 
inhumane at first sight) would be to hand 
all negroes captured beyond the limits over to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar for his disposal. The name of 
such a transaction, however, utterly forbids it, 
although the effect would be to lower the value of 
the slave, and decrease the profit on his export from 
the interior. It seems quite clear, on the other 
hand, that unless there be powers of discipline 
equivalent to what the Arab now employs, legally 
conferred—or illegally assumed, which is worse than 
anything—employers of labour at Zanzibar will not 
thank us for the free negro. Failing this scheme, 
which is impracticable, Captain Colomb has another, 
which is to appropriate territory on the east coast 
of Africa—primarily as a depdt for liberated slaves, 
secondarily as ‘‘ a basis for philanthropic views into 
the interior.” But he warns us that years of weari- 
ness and disappointment must pass and valuable 
lives be wasted before anything like a tangible 
result appears. The only way to elevate the negro 
is neither by cruelty nor by petting, but by disci- 
pline. The author with shrewdness remarks :— 


Time was in the navy when we shot, hung, and 
flogged, to obtain that obedience, which we pow 
almost permanently secure by punishments at 
which even a schoolboy would smile. We have 
learnt to know that discipline raises instead of 
lowering the man subject to it; and we consider 
that the English man-of-war’s man, after fourteen 
or fifteen years of forced labour, is one of the finest 
specimens of an Englishman we can present to the 
world, a man eminently qualified to stand alone, 
and to take his place with confidence beside his 
fellows. Strangely enough, we have the black man- 
of-war's man, and trained in a school of discipline 
covering some generations. We can prt our hand 
on him as one of the finest specimens of the negro, 
& man eminently qualified to stand alone, and to 
take his place beside his fellows. ‘hat which 
has begn employed to develope the man-of-war's 
tian and the Krooman, I see no reason to doubt 
will make the East African negro a useful member 
of society. If we are ready to govern our hypo- 
thetical settlement not on the principles of the 
tepublic, but on those found so efficient in H.M.’s 
ships, we may, with more speed than we think for, 
make the settlement self-supporting, and relieve 
ourselves from considering a question to which no 
one has yet ventured to assign a fair side. In only 


one thing should the captured negro be placed 
differently as regards his governrent from the 
man-of-war’s man. 


| vulgar ostentation. He can keep hounds, purchase 
| land,—a park, a moor, or a Norway fishery; he may 
pull down his barns and build greater; or start a 
| railway ; or go to law about some trumpery matter ; 
‘or set up for a seat in Parliament. But in Bombay 
are none of these distractions. All the man of 
| extravagant and ostentatious tastes can do is to give 
dinners, and then give more dinners. And Captain 
| Colomb bears witness : ‘I have dined at tables in 
| Bombay which simply made me melancholy. We 
| had met to eat and drink as much as we could hold, 
(and to satisfy ourselves that what we ate and drank 
| should be of as great value as it was possible for 
| things eatable and drinkable to bear. This, however, 
| was- not always so; nor, perhaps, was it so in a 
'majority-of cases; yet it was frequent enough to 
;make an impression upon me, and, I think, would 
do so upon most temporary sojourners at Pombay.” 
It seems to be at and about Bombay that the 
wonderful policy of amalgamating the interests of 
;a subjugated and a conquering race, while the races 
| themselves remain separate, is receiving its widest 
development. The walls of Brahminism seem to be 
practically breached at Bombay, and there it is 
beginning to be found that a man may lose caste in 
‘its Indian sense without losing it in its English 
|} sense amongst his fellows. As an illustration the 
author relates an anecdote. The bar of Bombay 
desired to do honour to a dignitary of the law who 
was about to leave the place. The idea was a 
public dinner, but it was suggested that this would 
exclude the native barristers from all participation 
in the tribute of respect. The question was put to 
them by the English bar: ‘* Will you join us ina 
dinner?” The answer was, ‘‘ Won't we?’ The 
further question, ‘‘ But you won't eat beef wi's 
us?” brought the further answer, “ Just try us.” 








As the Fates would hare it. By G. Berrsrorp 
Firzcgrratp. London: Samuel Tinsley. 1873. 
This is a novel with a small modicum of interest, 

and what interest it has is not very healthy. The 

heroine is a sort of Dame aux Camellias, who dies 
in the approved style of consumption, in order to 
enable her husband to marry her illegitimate step- 
sister. We are not fanatically opposed to the 
liberty 2 man may exercise in wedding fis deceased 
wife’s illegitimate step-sister, but we may say the 
notion is unsavourily suggested in this particular 
ease, A disgraceful young woman who has aban- 

doned her husband because he has only £200 a 

year, and faken up an immoral course of life in 

London, turns out not to be the illegitimate 

daughter of a late squire, as believed, but his 

daughter by a former marriage, so that the pre- 
sumed heir to the estate and his sister, as well as 





The latter sturts fit for freee’ their mother, are ousted from house and land, as 


199 


s00n as it is found that the second marriage was 
t mere bigamous connection. Out they go, and in 
teps the lady of loose life, the mistress of a dozen 
nen of fashion. But during her vicious career in 
uondon, her deserted husband has fallen in love 
vith Miss Burnham, the deceased squire’s second 
laughter, whose name and fame have hitherto been 
inquestioned. Of course his marriage precludes 
tim from making virtuous overtures to this young 
lady, but after the requisite amount of suffering has 
een undergone, the death of the sinful Bessie, 
vithin a few months of her social elevation, removes 
ul obstacles; and her husband piously marries his 
second love. The foregoing is the outline of a 
lecidedly unwholesome story, and the only excuse 
for unwholesome stories, namely power and skill 
in the treatment, is absent. The introduction of 
norbid and repulsive elements—of women without 
virtue and men without principle—is accompanied 
neither by dramatic situation nor by clever charac- 
‘er-painting. Allisloose and flabby. The glimpses 
into the life of hetire and the men who support 
them, have no useful end, and such subjects should 
not be introduced for themselves alone, having 
neither an artistic nor a moral value. This is not 
by any means a nice book for schoolgirls to read, 
ind it is too diffuse and weak for readers above the 
schoolgirl intellect. 





LEGISLATION FOR CHILD ACROBATS. 





In the House of Lords on Monday Earl Delawarr, 
who moved the second reading of the Children’s 
Employment in Dangerous Performances Bill, 
explained that since last session he had endeavoured 
to meet the objections which had been taken to it 
when it was last before the House. It was now 
drawn so as to forbid any muscular performance by 
any child under the age of twelve years, given by 
way of trade or for the purpose of gain, whereby the 
life, limb, or health of such child might be en- 
dangered or injuriously effected. 

The Earl of Kimberley pointed out that as the 
offence to be created by the Bill was now defined, 
the Bill would prevent children from cutting turnips, 
since that was a muscular exercise, and involved 
the danger of the performer cutting his fingers. In 
fact, it would be hardly possible to name any 
muscular exercise that would not come under the 
operation of the measure. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury was afraid that tho 
difficulty of definition was such that it would not be 
desirable to press the Bill, but he hoped it would be 
read a second time, by way of expressing their lord- 
ships’ opinion on the cruelties to which children 
were subjected. The Bill would not, however, 
prevent the cruelties which were involved in train- 
ing. It seemed to him that the best course would 
be for the School Boards to look out for the children 
of acrobats, and insist on their being sent to school. 

Lord De Ros and the Earl of Malmesbury thought 
that legislation was both possible and desirable. 
The Marquis of Bath said that the preamble of the 
Bill would justify an act against the eating of plums 
by children of tender years. (A laugh.) ‘The beat 
course would be to deal with acrobatic performances 
interms. Earl Granville thought that until a more 
practicable measure could be devised, it would not 
be advisable to attempt legislation, Lord Delawarr 
consented to withdraw the bill. 
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Amateurs IN tur Oncuestrni.—I have never 
known an amateur instrumentalist become really an 
efficient member of an orchestra. In slow graceful 
sentimental music it is not rare to find an amatew 
sing and play with refined taste and expression ; 
but, in dramatic music of an impassioned character, 
it is unreasonable to expect any but thoroughly 
trained and favourably organised musicians to realise 
the composers’ intention. In the orchestra, through 
want of the technical professional education and 
rough discipline of early probational exercise, the 
amateur, especially in modern works, is rarely worth 
his salt; indeed there never was, 2nd never can be, 
u complete efficient orchestra without professional 
aid, The nervous excitement of the amateur blinds 
him, as it were, to the endless modifications of tone 
and time, and his attention is wholly absorbed in 





deciphering the simple notes.—EUa’s Record. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
L. P.—At Drury Lane Opera under the management of Mr, 
Mapleson in 1867. 
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*,* It is particularly requested that all com 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1873. 


* Richelicw” is in rehearsal at the Lyceum. 

The next change at the Prince of Wales's is likely 
to be a revival of ** School.” 

The Prince of Wales’s company open at the 
Standard in August with ‘* Caste.” 





Mr. Edward Saker and his company open at the 
Globe to-morrow week with the new drama ‘‘ Coming 
Home” né * Sithors to Grind.” 

The Syndicate of Milan has accepted the offer of 
Signor Verdi to compose a Requiem, to be executed 
for the first time at the first anniversary of Manzoni’s 


death. 
- 


M. Vitet, the Member of the Paris Institfit and 
Vice-President of the National Assembly, who died 
lately, was the patriarch of the musical critics in 
the French capital. 





Malle. Carlotta Patti, M. Theodore Ritter, pianist, 
and M. Brassin, violinist, have left Paris on a 
month’s tour in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Strakosch. 

Miss Madge Robertson takes her benefit at the 
Haymarket next Friday, when ‘* London Assurance” 
will be revived, with alittle duologue piece for herself 
and Mr. Kendal entitled ‘* Twenty Minutes’ Conversa- 
tion under an Umbrella.” 








Miss Helen Barry terminates her engagement at 
the Court Theatre on July 8rd, and on the 7th will 
make her appearance in the principal réle of Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s new drama, entitled “ Arkwright’s 
Wife,” which is to be produced at Leeds. 





At a recent meeting in Boston one of the speakers 
emitted the familiar platitude, that that city is the 
Athens of America, with the strikingly truthful 
qualification, that it is the “Athens of Snug the 
joiner, Snout the tinker, and Bottom the weaver.” 





re ———— | 

At the last matinée of the Musical Union Leopold 
Auer will play in the Septet of Beethoven, the 
Adagio of Spohr’s Ninth Concerto, and a Hungarian 
Danse. He will leave next week for Paris, Baden 
and Vienna on his way to Russia. : 





It is understood that in the *« Antony and 
Cleopatra” to be produced at Drury Lane (amended 
of course by Mr. Andrew Halliday) Mr. Phelps is to 
play Antony. An appropriate Cleopatra whom wo 
would suggest is Mrs. Raynham of the Strand. 





We learn that Mr. R. Mansell is organising 
company for his brother, who is now manager of 
the Lyceum New York, the theatre originally in- 
tended for Mr. Fechter. Mr. R. Mansell is said to 
have concluded an engagement with Mr. T. C. King, 
the tragedian. 





Jaell left for Paris on Wednesday. His playing 
at the Musical Union this year has been more at- 
tractive than ever. On Tuesday with Auer ip 
Kreutzer’s Sonata, the greatest enthusiasm was 
excited, and each salfent point of the performance 
of both artists was applauded. 





The Apposition at St. Paul’s School took place on 
Wednesday at two o'clock. The pieces played 
included selections from Shakespeare’s “ King Lear,” 
“ The Birds” of Aristophanes, Goldsmith’s * Good- 
natured Man,” Moliére’s ** Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homne,” and Plautus’s “* Aulularia.” 





The season of Mr. Richard Younge’s Comedy 
Company closed at Charing Cross on Saturday night 
after a none too-pleasant experience of metropolitan 
patronage. The company was a good one, but the 
bill was weak, and the Charing Cross Theatre has not 
yet established itself among its rivals by an unmis- 


-| takable success. 





The Orchestral Society of Florence under the 
direction of a gentleman owning the pleasant name 
of Jefte Sbolci has opened with great parade a 
competition of grand overtures for full orchestra. 
Competitors must be of Italian birth, or at least 
must have been educated in Italy; and the happy 
laureate will receive a medal worth—four pounds! 
This is worthy of a Welsh Eisteddfod. 





Letters from Weimar state that Dr. Liszt's 
oratorio, ‘* Christ,’”? produced in the Evangelical 
church under his direction, on the 29th ult., took 
his friends by surprise, as it is written in the ancient 
ecclesiastical style, and is quite a departure from 
the school of Herr Wagner, who has been so strongly 
supported by the Abbé. The work is in four parts: 
Christmas, after the Epiphany, the Passion, and 
the Resurrection, 





Mr. Wilkie Collins's last drama is going into all 
the tongues and all the capitals of Europe. It is 
blossoming in Paris as “‘ La nouvelle Madeleine,” in 
Berlin as ‘* Die neue Magdalena,” at the Hague as 
“ De newa Magdalen,” in Milan as “ La nuova 
Maddalena,” in Moscow as ‘‘ Novaia Magdalena.” 
Only the Iberian and the Scandinavian States are 
without the new play. Surely the north and the 
south-west of Europe will also make a grasp at it. 

On the occasion of the Shah of Persia’s visit to 
Covent Garden Opera-house on Saturday evening, 
the Lord Chamberlain fulfilled one of his lord- 
ship’s {state duties by walking backwards upstairs 
before the Royal party. We congratulate the Lord 
Chamberlain upon having demonstrated his use in 
life, and upon accomplishing a feat for which he is 
eminently fitted. In walking backwards upstairs 
he is admirable: in controlling the drama he pre- 
sents a less imposing spectacle. 





To some zealous friends who have again suggested 
a public testimonial “to the founder of the Musical 
Union, and the originator of analytical and historical 
programs,” Professor Ella has replied : “ Flattered 
as I feel, I beg respectfully to decline your kind 
intentions. In the enjoyment of a social inde 
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pendence during the last forty years of my life I 
seek no other reward than the assurance of the most 
eminent artists and critics of Europe of having 
promoted a taste for classical chamber music in 
London.” 





Mr. Sydney Smith’s Evening Concert will take 
place on Tuesday next at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. Particulars will be found in our advertising 
columns. 





Monday, the 16th inst., was the twenty-seventh 
anniversary of Pius the Ninth’s election, and a 
grand T'e Dewm was sung at St: Peter's, Rome, with 
a good deal of pomp; Cardinal Borromeo officiat- 
ing in full dress. The ceremony was held in the 
Tribune, on each side of which stood a large organ 
with temporary orchestras. The Altar of the Chair 
of Peter was beautifully illuminated with large wax- 
lights, and from a distance looked like a brilliant 
constellation. At the Benediction the music, well 
known as that played by the silver trumpets, was 
performed on the organs. 

The inquest on the fire at the Alexandra Palace 
has ended in an open verdict. The principal 
witnesses examined were the workmen employed on 
the dome when the fire broke out. John Brown, a 
zineworker, deposed that he had used the only fire- 
pot on the dome, and when he went to dinner had 
placed it in a cast-iron box on the opposite side to 
that where the fire was first seen. Mr. Meeson, the 
architect of the Palace, gave evidence as to the 
construction of the’ dome and the water supply 
within the Palace. Mr. Henry Willis, organ builder, 
stated that he had seen the fire from the inside in 
the upper part of the western panel. 








In the absence of Italian opera the attention’ of 
the Russian public is being directed to their national 
theatres, of which Moscow possesses two. Russian 
artists it seems, are scarcely less honoured and petted 
than foreigners by the amusement-loving Muscovites. 
When Maximow died, the students of the St. Peters- 
burg University followed the funeral, accompanied 
by the professional bodies and the best society of the 
‘capital, while the Emperor himself sent a carriage. 
At a benefit given to the native basso Petrow the 
corporation of merchants of one town presented him 
with a cup a foot deep filled with gold pieces. In 
short artists of all kinds enjoy a fair amount of fame 
and prosperity in Russia. 





A dramatic performance for a Pimlico charity, 
which is to take place on the 16th July at St. 
George’s HalJ, promises to be interesting beyond the 
usual degree with amateur entertainments. The 
bill will consist of ‘* Only a Halfpenny” and “ The 
Poor Nobleman,” to be directed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan, and supported by the Hon. A. Yorke, 
Captain Fitzgeorge, Mr. Q. Twiss, Mr. J. Marshall, 
and Miss M. Boyle. Amongst the lady patronesses 
are her Royal Highness the Duchess of Teck, the 
Duchess of Beaufort, the Marchioness of Bath, the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, the Marchioness of 
Ripon, the Marchioness of Westminster, the 
Marchioness of Ailesbury, the Countess of Gran- 
ville. 





The directors of the Alexandra Palace Company, 
in view of rebuilding the Palace on a superior scale, 


have determined on increasing the capital of the | take advantage of his neglect. 
Company to the extent of £150,000, and with this|to “the shameful and wicked manner in which I 
object they propose to issue Six per Cent. first] have been jobbed (exploité) and despoiled by all 
Preference Shares of £10 each, with rights of| those whose fortunes I have made and who to-day 
Nomination to life free admissions and participation | are leagued against me.” 


in ultimate profits. 


meantime the Park will remain open. 





The Neuilly fétes, which last for three weeks 


Opened on Sunday. The game of knocking over dolls 
dressed up in all kinds of costumes—something like 


These sharés will rank in| and similar words, that M. Gounod imagines the 
Priority over all present and future share capital, | world is in a conspiracy against him. 
the holders being entitled to a dividend of six per] are very sed, and ought to be combated lest they 
cent. out of the year’s profits before any of the other | intensify into painful delusions. 
shares participate. It is estimated that the building| not produce his new works, is it not mainly on 
Will be completed in about twelve months. In the| account of M. Gounod’s own unyielding obstinacy ? 
Here are his own words: “I take this occasion of 


this year as last, and for several reasons. The 
costumes of these dolls have evidently been regulated 
by the authorities. Last year there were no end of 
dummy Bismarcks and Williams, on which the 
crowd took great delight in revenging themselves, 
but this year they are conspicuous by their absence, 
and only one or two ordinary German dolls could be 
found in these booths for the display of patriotic 
feeling. The dummy priest was also absent, and 
the Voltairean youth were consequently deprived of 
a rich source of amusement. 





As late as Wednesday last the underquoted 

advertisement appeared in the daily newspapers in 

connection with the Chevalier de Kontski’s concert, 

announced for the following day : 

H's Imperial MAJESTY the SHAH of PERSIA 
and their IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES will honour 


by their presence the CHEVALIER DE KONTSKI'S 
CONCERT. 


On Thursday, the day of this concert, as all obser- 
vant people knew for days back, the Shah was due 
in Liverpool, and as he was to leave Euston at 8.45 
a.m. could not possibly attend the Chevalier de 
Kontski’s concert. But there are always unobser- 
vant, unreflecting people among the public, and 
these the above advertisement was calculated grossly 
to mislead. Perhaps the Chevalier de Kontski will 
explain. 

It isa marvellous circumstance that the wisdom 
of the House of Lords cannot so accurately define 
a dangerous show but that it may be mistaken for 
the cutting of turnips or the eating of plums. Earl 
Delawarr, it seems, failed to secure attention for a 
very useful Bill—namely that which should protect 
children against the peril of the trapeze, the tight- 
rope, and all such ingenious measures for infanticide 
—simply because he could not express the Act in 
plain English. The wording of it might be wrested 
to apply to young children who eat plums, said the 
Marquis of Bath; and Lord Shaftesbury thought the 
best way to deal with acrobats’ children was to send 
the School Board Officers after them. A School Board 
officer would be well employed if sent after the House 
of Lords, to educate them in writing English. If 
that noble House (and the Commons are much the 
same) have to designate a spade in legal phraseology, 
they employ terms which make the spade equally 
mean a hoe, a pickaxe, a steam-engine and a sewing 
machine. Lord Bath thought that ‘ the best course 
would be to deal with acrobatic performances in 
terms.’’ Of course it would; but ‘terms ’’—other- 
wise plain words—are just those indexes of thought 
which our legislators are chary of employing. 





M. Gounod writes to the Atheneum complaining 
that European managers will not produce his new 
works. The Atheneum opined that they would, and 
M. Gounod is sorry to contradict the fond assurance. 
When an English manager, for instance, offered to 
play ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ M. Gounod consented on 
condition that the manager should pay him £20 
every time ‘‘ Roméo’’ was played, and every time 
“ Faust” was played. The manager being a man 
of business and not an art patron declined. Why 
should he pay £20 for that which he could have for 
nothing? M. Gounod says he is entitled to that in 
France. But then French law does not hold good 
here; and as M. Gounod did not comply with the 
requirements of the English law in the way of 
registering '‘ Faust,” he cannot complain that people 
M. Gounod alludes 


It appears from these 
Such ideas 


If mapagers will 


informing the English public that neither at Covent 
»| Garden nor at Her Majesty's will I permit the per- 





the English “ Aunt Sally "—was not so attractive 


formance of any of my works until justice, however 
tardy, be done to me in the matter of ‘Faust.’” As| concerts, and the Royal Albert Hall and the St. 


of justice, this statement of course shuts the door 
on M. Gounod. 





The contests at the Crystal Palace National Music 
Meetings commence next Thursday. Tho list of 
judges selected this year by the competitors includes 
Sir Julius Benedict, Sir Sterndale Bennett, Sir John 
Goss, Signor Arditi, Messrs Barnby, Cusins, Arthur 
Sullivan, Henry Leslie, F. Godfrey, Dan Godfrey, 
and other eminent musicians. There will be some 
splendid choral singing heard at the meetings, all 
the competing choirs having been in active training 
for some months past. Any one of the three choirs 
of men’s voices in the class in which the Liverpool 
representative choir has entered is said to be equal 
to the famous Cologne Choir. The Welsh go up to 
the Crystal Palace five-hundred strong, to compete 
with the same number of singers under Mr. Proud- 
man’s baton for the challenge prize. Military 
bands, boy brass bands, solo singers and trumpeters 
will vary the performances by their contests, which 
will be undoubtedly exciting and severe. Mr. 
Willert Beale’s institution enters upon its second 
year of existence under the most favourable 
auspices. 





The cast of Balfe’s new opera, “ The Talisman,” 
now on the point of production at Drury Lane, 
stands as follows :— 

King Richard . . . . 
SirKenneth ... . 
Mis & 62 & @ 
Berengaria . 

King of France . . » Sig. Pro. 

Duke of Austria . . . . Sig. Casaboni. 

The Soldan is introduced only as an Emir, played 
by Sig. Campobello; and the dwarf, Nectabanus, 
Italianised Nettabano, falls to the share of Sig. Del 
Puente, while Sig. Rinaldini plays De Vaux. 
Rehearsals are proceeding satisfactorily ; the choruses 
know their parts, and much pleasure is anticipated 
from the playing of Edith Plantaganet by Mdme. 
Nilsson. ‘ Il T'alismano” will probably be brought 
out in a fortnight’s time. 


. Sig. Rota. 

. Sig. Campanini. 

. Mdme. Nilsson. 

. Malle. Marie Roze. 





M. Gounod having lost the action brought against 
him by Mr. Littleton, is determined to emulate the 
example of the defendant in the immortal case 
Bardell v. Pickwick. In a letter to an evening con- 
temporary he announces his resolution not to pay. 
This trial and its results are only a portion of the 
series of persecutions put upon him. He says :— 
“‘ My case was not heard. Iam a foreigner. I ex- 
press myself with difficulty and inadequately in the 
English language. I had not the assistance of the 
interpreter—which threw a good deal of obscurity on 
the few questions put to me, and the few incomplete 
answers I was enabled to give. Mrs. Weldon, whom 
Thad called as a witness, and on whom I reckoned 
as being in possession of all the documents 
required to throw light on the question, was not 
even examined, save as to her Christian name, 
and as to whether she was the author of ‘the 
article.’ What article? It was impossible to 
understand what was meant by these words. I 
have been condemned to pay 40s. damages and the 
costs. I declare that I shall pay neither the one 
nor the other, in spite of my deference for the Judge 
and jury, who, in such circumstances, could not 
possibly take another decision. I am told that I 
cannot appeal against this judgment. I therefore 
appeal to you, Sir, for the kind insertion of this 
letter, so that I may at least publicly protest against 
the manner in which I have been treated.” We aro 
very sorry for M. Gounod, but we fear, if he is 
resolved to go like Mr. Pickwick to prison, he will 
be made still more uncomfortable. What will the 
French say at England’s locking up M. Gounod in 
default of 40s. and costs? On the whole the 
prospect is very black, and we begin to feel that M. 
Gounod is getting too much for us, 





THE YOUNG LADIES’ MUSICAL 
SEASON. 





June and July are the signal times for operas and 





managers and composers differ as to the definition ] James's Hall are now as open as churches in Lent, 
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and concerts are as numberless as berries at Christmas 
or flowers at Whitsuntide. There are other demon- 
strations in music at this season almost as rife as 
operas and concerts, and these are the choral re- 
unions throughout the dioceses, and the musical 
examinations previous to the midsummer holidays. 
These annual exhibitions—the choral services so far 
public as to permeate almost every parish in the 
diocese—the scholastic examinations as affecting 
almost every well-to-do family in the nation—are of 
the utmost interest, for from their state, whether of 
weal or ill, may be gathered the real condition of 
music as an art, and its effects upon religious 
services and social life. It may be all very well to 
discuss the music of the future, the singing of Patti 
and Nilsson, the merits of Meyerbeer and Verdi, of 
Gounod and Ambroise Thomas, the playing of 
Rubinstein and Von Bilow, of Lubeck and Jaell, 
the cantatas of Hiller and Gade, the songs of 
Schubert and Schumann; but it must be remem- 
bered that the acting and operating musicians of 





England, the amateurs ruling and governing the | 
musical taste of the country for the next thirty 
years, the singers in the choral societies of the | 
future—are the young folks now heard in our eathe- 
drals on those grand feast days of church song, and | 
the break-up or gaudy days of our gymnasiums or | 
seminaries. As to the programs of the diocesan | 
festivals much may be said. There is no precentor | 
of any weight or position in our National Church ; | 
every organist is a Maestro di Cappella, and composes 
chants, services, introits, and anthems. Not a few 
of our clergy are known more by their manufacture | 
of hymn-tunes and chants than for their sermons | 
and pastoral addresses, and the primal elements of | 
these diocesan services are compositions by the 
foremost illuminati of the locality. Of the many 
choral books that come to our ken, very often their 
contents are novelties with which it is positive 
cruelty to annoy the youth of the diocese, Such | 
music cannot be sung; it takes away all comfort 
in its practice, and destroys the jubilant tone 
of the meeting. This year the evil appears on the 
increase ; it is not only a plague of new tunes but 
also of new hymns. There seems to be a Watts in 
every parish, a Charles Wesley in every arch. 
deaconry, and a Luther in every diocese. As to 
musical editors there are a Rippon and a Walker, a 
Fawcett and a Jarman, a Thomas Clark and a 
William Arnold in every circuit of twenty miles. 

The amateur students in harmony or the grammar 
of musical sounds, their prosody and syntax are but 
few in comparison with the young people of both 
sexes acquiring command over the practice of music. 
Not one in ten of our musical students give any 
attention to the ground elements of the science, nor 
do the professors, as a body, display any great 
industry or enthusiasm in the dissemination of 
this kind of learning. We attribute this to the want 
of a common language in the definitions of the 
rudiments of the scienee, a lack of distinctive 
terms expressive of clear and absolute ideas, 
and a teaching of the syntax of sounds not 
from examples by Handel and Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, Purcell and Arne, Dibdin and 
Shield, but from examples composed by the 
editor or the compiler of the particular musical 
directory, vocabulary, or lexicon, and of a character 
not to be met with in works of any standing or 
interest. The Latin and Greek grammars illustrate 
the rule from some extract from the work of a 
renowned classic, and no accredited grammarian 
seeks to adorn his method of instruction by in- 
venting his own sayings for proofs of his positions. 
We have pbrase books for French, German, and 
Italian, but no phrase book for music. We have the 
Delectus, the Analecta, the Excerpta for the Grecian 
that is to be, the conversations, selections from the 
prose writers and the poets for the French, German, 
and Italian students, but whoever heard of a Delec- 
tus for our cathedral composers, an Analecta for 
melody from the Vauxhall songs, or the operas of 
Arne, Boyce, Arnold, Attwood, Shield, Dibdin, and 
Bishop? Counterpoint is so much transposition of 
a theme or subject in (so to say) another key; and 
keys are relations of sounds by inversion in their 
cognate order. Counterpoint is the exercise, of 





thought on one idea through relations of tones—the 
logic of musieal expression. There is no excerpta 
or hand-book from the great masters in this school 
of composition for the use of pupils in harmony and 
music-making. ‘Ihere is no dictionary of chords, 
no vocabulary of their positions or permutations, no 
explanation of their conditions as governing or 
governed. The school-boy has his little book 
teaching how to write Greek or Latin poetry; there 
is the work elucidating the construction of the 
hexameter line, the pentameter; for the forms in 
Latin poetry, he has his Gradus ad Parnassum—a 
mine of wealth—words, synonyms, short sentences, 
and authorities, laid before him in a way brief, clear, 
and incisive. Such a book as the Gradus might 
have its parallel in music. Its effect would be 
astounding, and where there is one now making or 
trying to make music there would be a hundred. 

In the examination papers that have fallen under 
our notice we are much struck by the want of defi- 
nite purpose, and the total absence of all reference 
to music as it exists in our midst, and as girls and 
boys hear and like it. These papers, as a rule, 
are filled with a cant nomenclature, and there is 
nothing whatever to show the connection between 
tones and human sympathy and human under- 
standing. Teach that intervals are distances from 
the tonal point, or certain points within the octave ; 
call some perfect, imperfect, pluperfect, or anoma- 
lous; if no definition be given of what is the fact, 
how is the pupil to derive any benefit from the 
doctrine of inversion, which is ever an unexplain- 
able puzzle to those uninformed as to the nature 
and essence of the interval? The contents of the 
octave are said to form the chords, the fact being 
that the chords form the contents of the octave. 
The discovery of the higher relations changed the 
diatonic octave into the chromatic; and further 


| discoveries in the relations of tone enlarged the 


ordinary semitonic octave of twelve divisions into 
the now working octave of seventeen. ‘ What is 
false relation ?”’ is a favourite question; and we are 
told false relation takes place where any natural 
note (meaning any tone in the key) is followed by a 
chord containing the said note flattened or sharpened, 
or the contrary, in some other part. ~.t this is 
not true; for a major third passing to a minor, or 
a minor sixth passing into a major, or vice versd, is 
both good harmony and good progression. Another 
favourite form of query is that of asking after im- 
possible roots, or origin of chords as to which 
theorists have agreed to differ. ‘* What is the root 
of £ and what is its inversion ?” 


where oftentimes they do not. 


reference to a central unity are really of no value 








centre of attraction, and all harmonical gravitation 
rests on this fact. Imitative theme composition, or 
music made on a subject running on the octave, onthe 
fourth or the fifth, or their octaves eleven and twelve, 
on the third or the sixth or their octaves ten and 
thirteen, or on the seventh, ninth, and fourteenth, 
require their own special treatment to the exclusion 
of certain successions and the use of some few con. 
tinued progressions. The higher the form, the more 
complex the character of the counterpoint, the simpler 
the means, the more contracted the method.- It 
seems idle to ask, ‘‘Can you prepare the second by 
the third? Can the seventh be prepared by the 
sixth? What becomes of the fifth? How is the 
fourth and seventh to be used? What are the con. 
secutives forbidden?” If such queries and queries 
like unto them be propounded, it is but reasonable 
they should be accompanied with some extract oy 
“extracts from the works of the masters in these large 
double counterpoints, such as Scarlatti, Clari, Leo, 
and their contemporaries. It is not wise to give 
theme for exercise which contains some ugly pro- 
gression demanding the utmost care in treatment, 
and on which it is impossible to construct any piece 
of music likely to afford any pleasure to the auditors, 
Possibly the examiner had never made such a cotn- 
terpoint in his life. Counterpoint, harmony, the 
structure of music unless connected with human 
sympathy und human life, is a mere shaking of dead 
bones. All such exercises are harmful and stop the 
study of music as mental effort and emotional ex- 
pression. The present mode of examination ignores 
all feeling and all poetical manifestation in forms, 
and calls for much amendment in definition, clear 
statement, classical example, and division of method 
and work. Most people would like to know some- 
thing of music making, but the uncertainties of rules 
and the forbidding character of rudimentary illustra- 
tions keep them aloof from a study in itself most 
pleasing and delightful. 





SONG-VERSE: WHY BAD. 





A dispute which has just been settled in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench by the amiable fiat of Forty 
Shillings and Costs, was originally started, it seems, 
by a little disagreement over some verses for music. 
The apple of discord came not as a gift to beauty 
but to poetical merit. M. Gounod’s publisher 
thought some words done by his man for one of M. 
Gounod’s songs, were excellent. M. Gounod was of 


The pupil is told | a different opinion. He thought some words done 
to put the chord he has to unriddle into the ratio| by his man were much better. The publisher was 
of threes, and the lowest term will give him the|of.a different opinion. Hence disagreement ; then 
root. How is he to dispose of $? how is he to get at | scorn; next recrimination in print; lastly an action 
the inversion? Then as to cadences, the student | for damages and a decree of eighty sixpences, which 
is burdened with a list of strange or no definite | M. Gounod will have to add to that terrible reckoning 
meaning; but he is never taught the main point;|which he holds against the perfidious world of 
the cadences that demand a reply, and those that | publishing in Great Britain. 
do not. Again we read, ‘Is the minor triad a part | adequate causes as a song about a Siesta may such 
of nature, a natural chord; and if not, state the| grave issues spring. A harmless lyric about leaves 
reason?” Good gracious! if it be meant that the | murmuring and twining may set in action the dusty 
minor tone of the triad be not generated by the | leaves of law, and lead to the murmuring and the 
so-called practice-root (given the triad A minor, C | writhing, if not twining, incidental to a legal action 
the third is not generated by A), we presume it will | lost and won. 

be allowed that the chord is so far natural as that 
A and C are portions of I’, and C and E are portions | dispute, and do not care to inquire into the pre- 
of C, and what A and C may generate, what C and} sumptive beauty or inadequacy of the verse of the 
BE, we leave to the understanding of tie examiner. | one Gounod adaptor as differing from that of the 
We see no objection to the query—t What is a period, | other. Whether Dr. Diilcken’s leaves murmured 
a section, a phrase, and a link;” but what is a)and twined with desiderated susurration and sint- 
pupil to make of this, ‘What is the difference | osity, does ‘not import us to decide. 
between modulation simple, and compound modula- | English poem written by a German and criticised 
tion?” Again, ‘ Whatis rhythmin music?” The|by a Frenchman would exhibit creative merit a5 
answer being, we presume, the ordinary explanation | exalted as the test applied to it was severe. But 
—‘*Musie is rhythmical when the accents occur | that question does not concern us: we simply desire 
periodically.” Just so; but what are accents? not | to regard a side-issue or two—particularly as respects 


Out of such in- 


We are not concerned with the merits of the 


Doubtless an 


bars, which simply point out to the eye, not the the estimation in which the makers of words for 
ear, where rhythms should keep their order, but 
We do not see 
the use of mere abstract or scale (general scale not | at the verse which goes to make up a modern drawing: 
tonal) questions. Indiscriminate inquiry after in-|room ballad. We are therefore not surprised to find 
creased or diminished fifths or sevenths without ;this cant-cry of the parlour cynics stereotyped in the 


songs are generally held. 
It has become a subject for facile criticism to sneer 


, | leading columns of a contemporary. When musical 


for sounds can be only beneficially measured with | questions are treated in the big type of the daily 
 weons regard to tonality. The key sound is the] papers, they are almost invariably handled from 4 
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non-musical point of view, and generally betray the 
most amateurish sentiments. A flippant pooh-pooh- 
jng would conceal, but really exposes, lack of 
acquaintance with the subject. Take in evidence 
some remarks of the Daily News on Monday, apropos 
of song-words : 

From time to time, of course, we have our great 
poets throwing an occasional lyric in among the 
crowd of composers, and then the words are good, 
whatever the music may be; but the rule is for the 
music of our modern songs to be much better than 
the words. . . . The sentiment is laid on very 
thickly ; and it is of a time-honoured and venerable 
sort. Perhaps it stirs a chord now and then in the 
bosoms of the elderly gentlemen who come into the 
drawing-room to have a nap after dinner; and who 
have a lingering sympathy for pathetic references to 
zephyrs, and bowers of roses and heartless nymphs. 
The writer’s knowledge of song-words and song-music 
is evidently that of an unobservant outsider ; or he 
would know that is not the rule for the music to be 
much better than the words. Nine-tenths of the 
lyric productions of the day show as much barrenness 
and poverty in the musical as in the poetic element. 
The exception is when either verse or music is good; 
and ordinary experience reveals as many instances 
of superior verses wedded to inane music as of the 
converse. The writer, not being a musician, does 
not observe this, but assumes that what he little un- 
derstands is generally good. Again, how can he talk 
of ‘‘zephyrs, bowers of roses, and heartless nymphs” 
as forming the stock-in-trade of modern song-writers ? 
They have not done so since the days of the Georges: 
they are not met with now: our present common- 
places are of a totally different order. The writer 
inthe Daily News must, to fortify himself with a 
reference, have turned up his grandmother’s music- 
album, and assumed that what is true of eighty years 
ago is true of the present day. But the tone of the 
Daily News is common enough in society: where 
“the words don’t matter” is a common enough sen- 
timent. It is strenghened, too, by the action of 
composers and publishers who as a general rule 
behave as though ‘the words ” did not matter in the 
slightest. It is undoubtedly the fact that the mass 
of song-poetry is balderdash ; that songs which charm 
by their poetic expression are extremely rare; and 
that the poets of genius are hardly represented at all 
on music titles. Of-modern poets of the first repu- 
tation: only two—Tennyson and Longfellow—are 
habitually set to music. Byron still puts in an occa- 
sional appearance: his ‘‘Maid of Athens” and ‘* When 
we two parted” being within the understanding and 
appreciation of composers. Browning is wholly un- 
touched; so is Swinburne, though the latter has 
written magnificent lyric lines, calculated to fire the 
imagination of any thinker in music. His ‘ Inter- 
lude,” beginning ‘In the greenest growth of the 
Maytime we rode when the woods were wet,’’ is one 
of those word-pictures and thought-pictures which 
one might fancy would haye a dozen musical 
expositions. But no one has touched it. Rossetti 
is ordinarily too abstruse for the keyboard; but his 
“Blessed Damozel ” might well have tempted, say, 
4 Blumenthal. It is disregarded. Mr. Morris is 
out of the way, though if he wrote shorter pieces, 
his verse has just the new-milk and stickey-sweet- 
meat character which would please the musicians. 
So has Arthur O’Slhaughnessy’s, whose Muse seems 
tolie all day on a sofa propped up with cushions, 
tobathe her temples with eau de cologne, turn her 
beautiful eyes up to the blue sky, and wonder why 
things are thus. Here is Mr. O’Shaughnessy at his 
Prettiest (and it represents the best of that school 

Which the Daily News might with justice have 
attacked as characteristic of modern song-literature, 
instead of the nymphs and zephyrs which did duty 
last century) :— 
I think _he sun's kiss scarce will fall 
Into the flower’s bent cup ; 
I think the bird will miss me, 
And give the summer up. 
O sweet place desolate in tall 
Wild grass, have you forgot 
How her lips used to kiss me, 
Now that they kiss me not ? 


This is almost as good as jujubes. It is at all 
evehts better than the moist sugar which serves for 


Arthur O’Shaughnessy is unknown to the com- 
posers; whose experience among the second-rate 
poets is bounded by Jean Ingelow, by Charles 
Kingsley, and one or two more. The choice of 
poetic associates, indeed, betrays a lamentable want 
of eclecticism on the part of the music-makers. It 
is not as though the true poets were unvocal, where- 
as the poetasters could always be sung. That is 
true only in particular instances. No doubt many 
fine rhetorical lines are unsuited to the voice in 
singing by reason of the incidence of uncompromis- 
ing consonants. A line may be very beautiful, but 
if it happens to end in a word like “glint,” it is 
almost impossible to get lyric effect out of it. 
Again a number of sibilants, admirable enough in 
poetry, is ugly in song. Shelley’s beautiful poem, 
beginning, 

T arise from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 





sounds barbarous when sung, for this reason. | 
Undoubtedly, then, the poets are occasionally 
inadmissible, while the poetasters on the other! 
hand often understand their business, and by 
supplying open vowels, easy consonants, and taking 
care to end a line with some rhyme to bay or by or 
bo or bore, whereon a singer can dwell, or out of 
which he can get a cadenza, they often secure an 
acceptance for some effusion lacking all other merit 
than assonance. But this phenomenon is not 
sufficiently common to account for the absence of 
poetry inthe mass of songs. Often enough song- 
verses are quite as unvocal as they are rubbishy. 
They by no means usually possess the merit of sing- 
ing well. They are generally bad altogether—vacant ' 
in conception, poor in execution, and possessing as | 
many queer rhymes and uncompromising consonants 
as though Browning himself had written them. 
What then is the true reason that the poetasters 
outnumber the poets in lyric-literature? Chiefly 
we think that their trivial commonplaces either 
reach the intellectual level of musicians, or that 
these believe them suited to the capacity of the 
singers for whom they compose songs. Present a 
really poetical conceit to a composer, and he retreats 
in dismay; nor will he touch it until you water it 
down to the consistency wherein little flies may swim 
and drink and enjoy themselves. A strange word, an 
unusual turn of thought, on which you probably 
pride yourself vastly as a step out of everyday 
vulgarity, frightens him out of his wits. Good 
gracious! people would never understand that, and 
would refuse to sing it! Your archaism must give 
place to a word found in every spelling-book; your 
turn of thought must be simplified to the school- 
girl capacity. As a rule, the more commonplace 
are the idea and the execution of a set of stanzas, 
the better does it please the average maker of 
music. A picture for the thousandth time of a 
serenader looking up toa balcony and comparing the 
stars to his sweetheart’s eyes and the roses to her 
lips, inspires him, where the subtlest and loveliest 
thought in “In Memoriam” would leave mere 
mental stagnation. That is one reason why the 
poetasters outnumber the poets. A second is that 
the poetasters are cheap: indeed their aid, as a rule, 
is eleemosynary. Ineffective amateurs in all manner 
of literary departments swarm all over the country ; 
but the swarm of verse-writing amateurs is to other 
swarms as ten to one. At least two-thirds of the 
unmarried educated female population from fifteen 
years to thirty write verse. As a matter of course 
the majority of that verse is atrociously had; for a 
girl sensible enough in ordinary intellectual matters 
is often capable of sitting down and turning out the 
most amazingly weak, insipid and mechanically 
wrong stuff in the shape of poetry that ever drove a 
critic wild. We would not undertake to say how 
many male dabblers in rhyme there be in Great 
Britain ; but we do not think we have exaggerated 








openly or on the sly. Conceive this irrepressible 
horde; conceive their devouring eagerness to be 
in print; conceive how willingly they would pour 
bushels—tons—acres of “poetry” at the feet of 
any composer who offers them a chance of im- 
mortality; conceive this, together with the intel- 





ordinary loye-ballads of a similar stamp, Yet 


the number of ladies who perpetrate verse, either. 


of publishers in the way of payments for ‘tho 
words ;” and the wonder is, not that gratuitous 
trash abounds incaleulably, but that the poetry 
which demands a price is suffered to appear 
at all. The reason that it does appear in isolated 
cases is that not all composers are dullards, nor are 
all publishers blindly bent on saving the poet's 
halfpenny. 








PATTI’S WANT OF ABSTRACTION, 





To tHe Eprror. 

Srr,—The musical critic of your contemporary 
the Daily Telegraph seems to become perfectly 
frantic when writing on the subject of Mdme. Patti. 
In his eyes the other artists, including even the 
composer himself, are but puppets to serve as foils 
to the object of his adulation, recalling the saying of 
the male Catalani when an unhappy manager 
ventured to remonstrate against the exorbitant 
demands of his wife—“ Ah! well, you want nothing 


| else but my wife and two or three puppets for your 
|opera.” But such criticism passing over in con- 


temptuous silence every one else engaged in the 
performance is an insult to art and artists, nor 


| can I with a recollection of Pasta, Malibran, and 
| Grisi in the tragic réles of opera accord to Mdme. 
| Patti as their successor in those parts the praise 


so lavishly bestowed on her by the critic. We 
do not think that the power of “ absorption” to 
coin a word is sufliciently within her range. 
Take the part of Desdemona for example from the 
first aria Wentrata, the plaintive ‘* Desdemona 
infelice’’ down to the touching prayer “‘ Deh! calma 
oh ciel.” The singer is never once free from 
consciousness of self and audience, and no greater 
proof can be given of this, than is afforded by 
the act of acknowledging applause at such a crisis 
of dramatic interest, as when rising from bended 
knees, to sink on the couch that is so soon to be 
her death-bed. Instances where artists have been 
too much absorbed into their fictitious character 
to render such a solecism possible might be freely 
adduced. Grisi, crouching, writhing on the ground 
beneath the withering scorn of the young nobles 
in ‘“ Lucrezia Borgia; Mario as Fernando in the 
celebrated sword-breaking scene in “‘ La Favorita,” 


| when the whole house has risen at him and burst 


into one shout of applause; and to come even to 
a more recent illustration, and one taken from the 
purely dramatic stage, in that wonderfully fine 
situation in ‘‘ Zugene Aram,” when Mr. Irving 
suddenly changes his tone of furious passion to 
concentrated but assumed calm, the spectators 
roused to enthusiasm were in the habit of raising 
applause that was prolonged for some seconds; but 
how would the tragic interest of the scene have suffered 
in all these cases by the faintest acknowledgment 
of the presence of an audience, and where such an 
act is committed in tragedy either lyric or dramatic, 
we can never consider the perpetrator as possessed 
of the divine afflatus in a tragic point of view, how- 
ever unrivalled in lighter parts.—I have the honour 
to remain, Sir, Yours obediently. 
A Musrcan Cartro, 
Brompton, June 20th. 


A STATE CONCERT TRICK. 





To tue Eprror. 

Sirn,—Permit me through your columns to stato 
how grossly the season ticket-holders to the Albert 
Hall were imposed upon at the State Concert last 
night. Deceived by the repeated advertisements 
that the Picture Gallery would be open free to 
season ticket-holders, I purchased last Friday two 
season tickets a £1 1s. each (although the season is 
nearly half over), I presented myself with a friend 
at the gallery entrance last night at 7.45. The 
doors opened at 8. We rushed in—like fools as we 
were—and showed our tickets; then ran up to the 
gallery, only to find it densely crowded with persons 
in morning dress (contrary to the express command 
that every one should wear evening costume 





lectual condition of composers and the frugality 


These people had been admitted at 7 p.m. on pay- 
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ment of 5s. per head. In vain did we try to geta 
glimpse of the show, for which we paid our guineas. 
The mob was four or five rows deep; and at length 
in despair we descended in search of balcony stalls. 
At first we were unsuccessful, but ultimately we ob- 
tained two back seats, very high up, nearly over the 
Royal Box. For these seats, from which we could 
see but little, we paid 10s. 6d. each, in addition to 
our guinea tickets. We have therefore paid 31s. 6d. 
each for putting our faithin printed promises. Had 
we known the directors were going to break their 
word by packing the galleries an hour before the 
time of opening, we could have come at 7 p.m., and 
have paid 5s. each instead.—Truly yours, 
June 24th, 1873. Wiser anp SADDER. 





PERSIAN MUSIC. 
To tHe Eprror. 

Sir,—In reference to your remarks on the scarcity 
of genuine Persian Music, allow me to inform you 
that in the course of preparing a Lecture Enter- 
tainment, describing the ‘* Persians at Home,” for 
this Institution, I have had the good fortune to 
discover some eight or ten undoubted native Persian 
airs, which after having been harmonised by Mr. E. 
Frewin, our musical director, will be performed for 
the first time on Monday next, and afterwards 





daily, at the Polytechnic. I am under the impres- | 
sion that they have not been performed publicly in | 
this country before, and whatever may be their | 
intrinsic merits, the public may rely upon their | 
genuineness. We hope to arrange for publishing | 
these airs, with Mr. Frewin’s accompaniments, very 
shortly, together with some notes on the Persian 
scale, which presents some very remarkable pecu- 
liarities. I must not omit to mention that it is 
mainly through the assistance of the officials of the 
British Museum Library, and particularly of Mr. 
Evans, who has charge of the Musical Department, 
that I have secured these musical curiosities.—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. H. Ronrnson, 
Secretary, Royal Polytechnic 

Institution. 


June 21. 





“CHAINED TO THE OAR.” 

A new drama by Mr. H. J. Byron called ‘‘ Chained 
to the Oar,” and brought out at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Liverpool, exhibits those merits and faults 
which we have begun to look upon as inseparable 
from Mr. Byron’s composition. Mr. Byron rarely 
takes the trouble to construct a drama; his plays are 
rather a succession of casual scenes without climax 
or dGnouement. The new piece is entirely of this 
character. It begins in little and ends in nothing. 
It might have had another act, or even two acts, 
tacked on to it. It might have ended at the third 
instead of at the fourth, without much loss to the 
story. The plot is thoroughly conventional. Sir 
Ralph Randolph, of Larchbrook Hall, Leicestershire, 
a haughty and unserupulous man, has in his power 
Frank Dimond, a citizen of the world, whom in all 
things he compels to do his bidding and accomplish 
his designs. Sir Ralph having been caught by Mr. 
Arthur Grey, of Stonedale, his neighbour, in the act 
of grossly insulting Alice Garnet, daughter of one of 
Sir Luke's tenants, Arthur Grey, unconscious whom 
he was attacking, administers to Sir Ralph a sound 
horsewhipping, which so incenses the baronet that 
he determines to secure the ruin of Grey, and 
employs Frank Dimond to accomplish that object by 
gambling. This purpose he partly accomplishes, when 
he relents ; but, finding Grey at his house having a 
secret interview with Fanny Merricour, and suppos- 
ing that Grey had improper motives with rezard to 
his wife, Frank Dimond—who subsequently, by the 
death of his brother, becomes a baronet—pursues 
Grey till he overwhelms him in ruin, and a sale of 
his furniture is about to take place, when an explan- 
ation is entered into and the mystery is supposed 
to be cleared up. But in reality there is noclearing. 
Arthur Grey is stillin amess. He is a married man, 
yet he loves Fanny Merricour, and she loves him. 
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A man over whom his wife possesses such influence 
would not run off to make love to the daughter of a 
gaming-house-keeper, and act as Grey acts. The 
plot is confused, and for once Mr. Byron’s language 
is dull, lacking those witticisms which atone for the 
want of constructive skill. ‘* Chained to the Oar” 
is a piece written for Mr. and Mrs. Billington, and 
Frank Dimond is sustained by the gentleman, while 
his wife plays Mrs. Merricour, the mother of Fanny. 
The acting of these artists is thoroughly finished and 
effective; but the play as a whole is far from a 
satisfactory specimen. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 





The generosity of theatrical enterprise was shown 
on Monday when a dozen companies and a score of 
individual performers combined to give a féte for 
the benefit of the Alexandra Palace sufferers. The 
managers consenting, the artists proving willing, as 
they always are when benevolence calls, the autho- 
rities of the Crystal Palace set to work with alacrity 
and organised an extensive olla podrida. The round 
began at half-past eleven with an organ performance 
by Dr. Stainer, followed at twelve by an extract from 
the extravaganza of ‘‘ Conrad and Medora,” in which 
Miss Caroline Parkes, Mr. Atkins, Mr. W. Rowella, 
Mr. Yarnold, Mr. C. A. White, Mr. Sweetman, Miss 
E. Pitt, Miss E. Kemp, Miss Marlborough, and Miss 
Shelley took part. At one o'clock was performed 


his language, and, if damages were granted, should 
be regarded in extenuation. Serjeant Ballantine 
however, declared the words used to have been an 
utterly unjustifiable libel, casting an imputation on 
a respectable English tradesman, which the position 
of the writer rendered more injurious. The letter 
in the Choir might, he argued, have been read by 
musicians coming to England from abroad, and 
might deter them from employing Messrs. Novello 
as their publishers, and he therefore asked for such 
damages as would—now that all attempts to settle 
the case had failed—put him right with the world. 
The Jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff for 40s. on 
the understanding that the verdict should carry 
costs. 








Axtornr Rupinstern x Lonpon.—Rubinstein 
gave me some account of his doings in America, 
In eight months he played at 226 concerts. In 
New York, alone, he gave seven recitals, and in 
Boston three, playing more than one hundred com. 
positions, from Bach to Thalberg, all from memory, 
The honorarium to Rubinstein for this tour, ex- 
clusive of all expenses paid for, was £8000. M. 
Grau, the entrepreneur, is said to have pocketed 
some thirty thousand pounds by his bold adventure, 
America, in truth, is become the Eldorado of musi- 
cians. Rubinstein was offered £12,000 to remain 
for a second tour. The expressed intention of 
Rubinstein is to play no more in public, but to 
devote the remainder of his life to composition. 
On inquiry about the Musical Union, in his usual 
manner, he spoke of the merits of the different 
artists in a kindly spirit. Biilow’s success afforded 





the second act of ‘ The Wonderful Duck,” by Mr. G. 
Honey, and the troupe of the Opéra Comique. The 
Globe company were to have performed the cottage 
scene ip the third act of * The Lady of Lyons,” but 
could not show: so pigeon-flights and ballet filled up 
the space until the Strand company were ready with 
‘* Old Soldiers,” or at least a selection therefrom. 
After that came in succession a concert by the Alex- 
andra Band and a choir of 400 voices, conducted 
by Mr. H. Weist Hill, in which Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington sang the solos. Later in the evening 
there was a piano recital by Master H. Walker; 
athletic exploits by Senor Romah; and at seven 
o’clock a vocal concert, in which Mr. G. Fox, Mr. 
Nordblom, Miss Hancock, Mdme. Ida and H. Corri, 
Mr. Celli, and Mr. G. Perren, sang solos and duets, 
Mr. Manns conducting. All the money collected 
went for the benefit of the sufferers, as ticket-holders 
waived their rights. The attendance, however, was 
not very great. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





Tae Govunop Linen. 

The case of Littleton v. Gounod was tried on 
Saturday, before Mr. Justice Denman and a Special 
Jury, at the Sessions House, Westminster. The 
action was for an alleged libel published in the Choir, 
and contained in a letter signed by M. Gounod. 
This letter stated that Mr. Littleton, as representa- 
tive of the firm of Novello, Ewer, and Co., had 
‘*muleted ” the defendant of certain sums of money 
in the payments made by him for certain songs, and 
made further imputations upon the plaintiff's taste 
as a music publisher. These latter considerations 
were afterwards withdrawn, and the issue was taken 
on the simple question whether the term ‘ mulct,”’ 
quoted by M. Gounod from words used by Mr. 
Weldon, in whose house he lives, were intended to 
convey a slanderous imputation. Several attempts 
were made to settle the case privately during the 
progress of the trial, and the Judge himself inter- 
posed, but without effect, M. Gounod asserting that 
‘he had the right,” and was determined to proceed. 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine stated the case for the 
plaintiff, and was followed by Mr. Digby Seymour 
on the other side. Mr. Littleton, M. Gounod, Mrs. 
Weldon, and Mr. Barnby (the musical adviser of the 
firm of Novello, Ewer, and Co.), were called as 
witnesses. The highest opinion was expressed 
by counsel on both sides as to M. Gounod’s reputa- 
tion as a musician; and Mr. Digby Seymour and 
Mr. Brandt asserted that the provocation under 
which he suffered from what he believed to have 





Nor is Grey's behaviour consonant with his character. 


been unfair criticism in the press partially justified 


him much pleasure, and of Auer, he said, “If he 
| but devote a couple of years to serious study, he 
| will become the greatest violinist of the age. He 
|has sensibility, intelligence, a supple finger, tone, 
| execution and charm of expression—in short every- 
| thing.” . « We drove to the residence of Hans 
von Biilow; fortunately the Doctor was at home, 
anda most interesting conversation ensued. ‘ Go 
|to America,” said Rubinstein; ‘I have paved the 
|way. Previous to my visit, the American amateurs 
had been regaled with nothing but bravura and 
sensational music. The ground is now clear, and 
| you will command success. There is very little 
poetry or romance among the Americans ; their all- 
engrossing object in life seems to make and spend 
money. Nevertheless, they are far more impres- 
sionable than the English, the least musical of all 
people on the face of the earth.”—Ella’s Record. 





Workina Men’s Cotiece.—The half-yearly con- 
versazione of the above admirably-managed institu- 
tion was held Jast evening in the College Building, 
Great Ormond-street.- It was simply a pleasant 
social gathering of the families of the cotincil and 
the ordinary members. Tea was served in the open 
grounds as well as in the covered buildings; and 
during the evening several pieces of music were 
excellently performed by the college vocal choir. 
There were no set speeches, no formal program. 
The evening was pleasantly spent, and the guests 
separated shortly after ten o’clock. 





Mr. Hughes, M.P., in presiding at the general 
meeting of the Crystal Palace Company, has dis- 
closed a peculiar consequence of the late fire at the 
Alexandra Palace. The insurance companies have 
now raised their rates to 31s. 6d. per cent., while 
some will not accept the risk at all. He proposed 
that the shareholders should render themselves 
independent by a system of private underwriting. 


Pranororte Reorrats. — Fiorentino, the late 
dramatic critic of Paris, speaking of the above per- 
formances in London, wrote— I have just assisted 
at a piano recital, ‘un des plus tristes plaisirs des 
anglais’ —the pianist wanting in passion, élan and 
charm.”—LFUla's Record. 





—_— 


Hottoway’s Prtts.—No family should be without these Pills, 
when hot and sultry weather predisposes to fevers of a! kinds, 
more especially remittent, woken, typhoid, or as the last is now 
newly named, enteric fever. Their long-tried efficacy im 
removing indigestion, stimulating the bowels, and purifying 
the bicod, has secured for them imperishable praise throaghout 
the globe. Whatever the disease, a few doses wiil relieve the 
more urgent symptoms, and thereafter control all disordered 
action, rouse the torpid liver, empty the engorged spleen, 
cleanse the obstructed kidneys, assimilate the food, improve the 
blood, and thereby confer on the brain and every funclion 
healthful vigour, natural activity, and wholesome regularity. 
In trying seasons this medicine will save many lives. 





British Cotizce oF Hrattu, Evston Roap, Lonpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark *‘ a Lion,” i 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penty 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison's medicines are the words ‘* Mori's 
Univerec! Medicines engraved on the Government stamp “ 
white letters on a ved ground, to ccunterteit which is felony. 
Febraary 1872. Signed, Morison & Co . 
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THE VISIT OF THE SHAH’TO THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 





We are authorised to state that the Shah will 
yisit the Crystal Palace on Monday next. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Cesarewitch and 
Cesarevna, and a large number of distinguished 
guests have been invited to meet his Majesty. 
There will be a concert in the centre transept at five 
for the entertainment of the visitors, conducted by 
Mr. Manns. The Royal party will enter the Palace 
at the north end, at about half-past six, and will 
walk through the nave and transept to the dais at 
the usual spot, on the garden side of the building. 
The ‘entertainments provided for his Majesty will 
include athletic and gymnastic performances, fol- 
lowed by a display of the great fountains and water- 
works, with ascent of balloons. Dinner will be 
served in the Queen's Corridor, and at 9.45 there 
will be an extraordinary display of fireworks, includ- 
ing an illumination of the Northern Tower with 
coloured fires, never before attempted. 





CoNVERSIONS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.— 
Conversions, as they were then called, were frequent. 
Men and women suddenly altered their mode of life 
and practised the most rigid austerity. With some 
it was but a cloak or a fashion; with others it was 
sincere, and an inspiring example. God, if often 
disobeyed, was at least present to the contemporaries 
of Mdme. de Sévigné. Incredulity was neither the 
bent nor the mode, and we think even hypocrisy was 
much less practised than is believed: the fear of 
hell was deeply implanted in minds still fresh from 
the superstitions of the middle ages. When civili- 
zation bursts upon a century, and throws a flood of 
light on what was before in obscurity, there remains 
forsome time a remnant of a cloud like a morning 
fog from which the sun issues only at dawn. At one 
time itis neither night nor day; the heavens are 
clear, and when the sun shall rise high in them 
every nook and hollow will be lighted by his rays; 
but during these intervening hours many spots will 
remain in deep shadow. ‘lhe seventeenth century 
occupies, we fancy, that place in the history of 
civilization: theology was studied by men of the 
greatest intelligence; a Pascal was awed by the 
mysteries of Christianity ; equality existed in reality 
forall; king and servant owned a master. Another 
life was looked forward to with fear and certainty, or 
hope and fear, but it was contemplated by sinners 
and righteous as inevitable a certainty as death 
itself. The future existence was a subject of 
inquiry and wonder ; it called forth such repentances 
and such amendments as those’of Mdme. de Marans, 
which Mdme. de Sévigné, admirably describes.— 
“Mdme. de Sévigné,” by the Comtesse de Puliga. 
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Just Published. 
FE PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
e 


LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Jdylle pour Piano, 
4s, 





BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4s. 
London: J. B. Crawer & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 

A large Stock of First-class Instru- 

ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofartes and Harmoniwms let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 
J B. CRAMER & CO0.’S BRIGHTON 


BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 








Now Ready, in 2 Vols., with PORTRAIT, 24s. 


LIFE OF MOSCHELES: 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
By HIS WIFE. 


This work comprises numerous interesting particulars respecting almost all the musical celebrities of 
Moscheles’ time, ineluding Auber, Beethoven, Berlioz, Bishop, Benedict, Bennett, Balfe, Barnett, Bochsa, 
Brabam, Clementi, Cramer, Cherubini, Czerny, Chopin, Costa, Catalani, Caradori, Dragonetti, Dreyshock, 
Duprez, De Beriot, Ernst, Field, Garcia, Grisi, Gounod, Hummel, Halevy, Hensel, Heller, Henselt, Hiller, 
Hallé, Joachim, Kreutzer, Kemble, Lindley, Lablache, Liszt, Litolff, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mayseder, 
Malibran, Macfarren, Mario, Mori, Neukomm, Novello, Pleyel, Pacini, Paer, Pasta, Paganini, Patti, Rossini, 
Romberg, Ries, Rubini, Rubinstein, Ronconi, Reeves, Schubert, Spohr, Spontini, Schumann, Smart, Sivori, 
Sonntag, Staudigl, Tamburini, Thalberg, Weber, Wagner, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now Ready. Second Edition, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


0. EB Wrpnhbixg €, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHIcH ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 
TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all tho 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d, 
d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


“There is no,comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient ond. Modern.’ We __ notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,’—Church Review. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


~ By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Honrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B, CRAMER & COS 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFOKTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COLTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


i 55 GUINEAS. 

) BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 

| In Rosewood or Walnut. 

£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 384 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


i 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 

obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 

The diminution of size will obviate the objection 

7. which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





ij 110 GUINEAS. 
i BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE,: 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 

£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


907 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


i J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
| 
| 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


OR Diaiticiuctccccekeneets 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 oe 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
3} Se Re et ee a 18 RS 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ..... aise ee i 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 a 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 Re 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 *” 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 o 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..ccccecssccsece 38 et 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
CPAEE) ccrveencceieacoese 40 os 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Sw ite fond 
some panelled Black Walnut 
TP ree 50 - 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
PRE on'o's oh SR eo oe eo sind os 60 yy 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 85 “ 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 pa 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 2 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 & 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ” 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell..... « @ » 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ... 85  ,, 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower .........+++ -. 100 


11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ......+.++++++ 125 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


” 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





| BELFAST, 


tee] 


J: B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No, 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 


‘| IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves, 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83, 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 133," 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s. ; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté, 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNDUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais.} 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. , 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 

Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. ; 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, & 








Nineteen Stops. (Chureh Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. ae Expres- Basson. 
Musette. Forté. 
Forté. Grand. Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression, don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. ifre. Clairon 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine.' 

Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
















































42 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 











Spitio MalG OF BROAD. 6 s0incie ss coasts ccccdoccsseccssse & @ 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Tho Sailor’s Grave. . oe oc cocesscecccccce 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 4 0 
Oh } Della MUM 5. co vecocedecvccceedcdsscccccsccsonecse @ O 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Ie Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ................0008 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” ........ 40 


London ; J. B, Cramgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS, 





Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mame. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Falty QMGWEE cccth ccvcnveecteecicccsceccessevcsse 4 0 
Pieth OT ab 0 5.cb dbo beRisdss 00:60 0b 4-00 450086 60 tonne 4 0 


London : J. B. Craugr & Co., Regent-street, W. 








MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


_ 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme., Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. LieWhart) .......... cous 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


~ 
(—) 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





ee en ree Tye, ee 
The Choice, in E flat and G......cssccossccccccccscsore 4 
Thoughts}... ceccicccerd c0snrscsccee 08 4 
I LOG caine cu 'c0nsacinthe sae seshentessgsateapaniae 
DO ~ ol in6a 0300-0060 tecebien s40basnaeeoxeteennetis 

4 

4 


en 


ee ee ey a eee 
Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’'S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ............60+8 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdille, Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ..........+0- ase » 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





| W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star .....esseessseeess 
Damask Roses... .. 1.0012 seceee ee 
O list to the Song-bird .......scecccecssccscccscesserce 
The above #ix songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London, J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ce oo oo 
coco 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song, (Baritone) .........000.0. 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ............ssseeeee 8 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 


and Tomek) .... 00000 00.00 reer yrivirity 0 
For ever and £0 aye .. 2.0 css sccnssceccstseccescsccee 4 0 
Eventide, Trio, (8.0.7,).. e000 ee see eee 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


a 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
Loadon: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W, 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 


W4YLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” dic., do. 





London; J, T, Havns, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8,W.; and 4, 


CRAMERS’ | 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS. 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—vizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . - by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third »  Pianofortes . . by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth - Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth = Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms. are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various. 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotxarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS: 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., ‘Recent Srrezt, W. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgats Street, City. 
J. B, ORAMER & CO., Wust Srazur, ¢ Wastean Roap, Briauton, 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 





L. ALBRECHT. 
WAVERLEY. Valse Brillante CeCe ee eee eeeeeeseseeese 
J. ASCHER. 
DAN 7 LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict’s “ Bride of 
Ne) ansésedeoers Cocecccces Coe ccccevcvicrccocccee 
J. MEREDITH BALL. 
BLANCHE! Redowa .... 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Pe CRS. GN OD 06 o:c'sd cb-s000d6s0coeeseseo< 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka).. 
OSCAR BERINGER. 
SCOTCH AIRS. 
J. BERTRAM. 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 
LA FARFALLA........+eee0- (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ...csscccccccccccesece 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 
Tih CARMRBANED cccecccccccceacescicscccceccovenoce ° 
WEDDING MELODY .......... Cecescccccocece covces eee 
‘“*MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ......ceceeees 
P. DE VOS. 
LOIN DE TOI. 
G. FERRARIS. 
POLONAISE ee erento eee ee ee eeeeeeteeeaeerenee eee eeeeee 
NOCTURNE... .cccccncscccccece Ce ccecceccccccceccccccs 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE eanke 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE . 
REVERIE...... 


Dee eee ee 2) 


eee eee ee 


(Brilliant Fantasia) .....ccccsceccccvees 


Méditation e.ccccccccccecs 


eee eee eneeeee 


eee eeeeeeee eeeee 
eee eee eee eee eee eee ee es 
eee ee eer eeee 


eee eee eee eeebee 


SOO eeeeee 


ORE Meta . cicsecocesiescive 


RICHARD HARVEY. 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. 


KITTY TYRRELL.......... ditto ......... seeeeeeeesecs 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON..ditto ...... oe ecccececcccces 
THE ROSE TREE ........ ditto ........ Occecccsvccece 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Irish Sketch” 

THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. “ Irish Sketch ” 
ALFRED JAELL. 

CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU ........ eee vecccrceceeecceccsecce 

MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 158...cccccccscceeseecs 
M. JUNOT. 

TINY MITE MAZURKA eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
J. KIRNBERGER. 

CAPRICCIO (in B minor). .cccccccccccecccecccccccccsevace 
M, LAFUENTE. 

LA FONTAINE ....cccccccccccccccces 

LE BON RETOUR occccccccccccscccccccscccs 

L'ETOILE ROUGE CO eb ee eereeeeereeseeeeees 
J. LEMMENS. 

VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium),... 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 

LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop sewers reeces 

DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. "(Air Favori de Louis XIV).... 

IL SOSPIRO. Valse.......s..000+ 

LA VOU A LA MADONE .......cccccccsccceccccccces 

MARSCH-TZIGANE .........++. bene ob ciccedsicceesd devess 

MARSCH-TZIGANE (as SEEN IEG aniok stivbanerentelndes 
E. PALADILHE. 

LE CHANT DES FEUILLES ee ed eseecenes coevcces 

BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENIS Barcarolle ........ 
A. RENDANO. 

DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique .. 

LAURA ......00% MPTTTTTTTTITITILT TTT LTT Terri Tee 

NAPOLITAINE ..... MPTTITITIVITILITI LTT TTT 

CHANT DU PAYSAN .. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscce 

DEUXIEME MAZURKA........+¢.- PYTTTITITTLI LTT TTT 

A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale Peccccceceseces 

HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pidces. (Complete) 

SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites pas 


eee eee ee eeeeeeee 
ee eeerreeoe 


INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. *” ” 
A LA MONTAGNE (,» 8 ” ” 
VALSE CAPRICE’ ee eeeeee eee eee ee eee eeeee ee eeeeeeenee 
DUETTINO. No. a Op. 138 ee ee eer eee ewer eeeeeeeeeeereee 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.18 wssssessseeseecseees 


ee eeeeeeeese 


ee eeeeeeeeee 


RIMEMBRANZA, No. 8, Op. 18 ereeeeee ee ee eee e ee ee eens 
J. ROMANO. 

A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op. 177........ 

NOCTURNE ........ seeeceeecceseeesOps 176 seoeceee 


BONHEUR INATTENDU 
H. ROSELLEN. 
TRISTE EXILE! Spee rad tr gt meget 


J. RUMMEL. 
GALATEA WALTZ. R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 
LA CHARMANTE, ption of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma 
SOHC CCCP RAPER eeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeee 


charmante”’) 


donsescdeccnesue 178 eeeeeeae 
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ETT FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, 2. ditto ..ssscsssesees 


“e 


MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST ~ pemeresipen (in G ea Op. 25) 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK.. étinh UNS Wide ken de® + 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG eek mdb kat raseeadese 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ..,,,, 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1..., 
IL TROVATORE....... pions ditto as Eves 
LA TRAVIATA ...... phewen ditto — Soe 
Bit DU) ca ns vccccvace ‘ ditto js, Aves 

LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... dittd — 

IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETC ditto a0 . Beoc 


PAUL SEMLER. 


MINERVA! Grande Marche ....cccccccccnccccccsccccece 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne .......e.0-.. errr niin etiasia 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
WME CUBIRE ED” 0.6 0:6:006 506 6005 b008% 6 ce'cdeane ea hS4e 6a 
BEE cvccticcvconcess sek ai taten antl tee snhennaas 
Cc. W. SMITH. 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to oi 
SOD OR TONE 6k 60:0 440:46506000000044600b4b60%0 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) . 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice ............. Sc cceneeteecens 
ey Be i errr oeheheas 
RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet ............000 
ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. No.1...... bbbwdasUObabss beedonabhs eases 
Ditto ” Booed eeeee eeeteeee eveeeee ee eeeeee 


J. T. SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 
No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. ...002.... 
Ditto os St i eaaeeen 
Ditto pe 

: Ditto “ 
Ditto of 
Ditto - 

BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 

No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26.......e..ceeeeee 
» 2 MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3. ........000 
» 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ........cceeeees 
» 4. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20.............. 


o> Oy G2 B09 
ooh 
an» 


» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 

» 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 ..00.eseeees 
Sacrep SERIEs :-— 

No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. ppntnete).- 
» 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) ........... 
» 8. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. CR 
» 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) ......2-cccccsrece oceeas 


» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) . 
“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn). 
Ss. THALBERG. 
TARANTELLE  ....cccecescccccsteees 
A TE O CARA.........-. 
ADELAIDE 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice ........cceeceeess 
MORNING SUNBEAMS. ............. 6000668 566660 da boes 
DAMASK ROSE. Magurka de Salon .... 
A. TOLSTOY. 
TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES 50000006 60004»0<5a EE 
ERNEST TRAVERS. 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
introduction .... 
J. T. TREKELL. 
BOURREE (in F major) eeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeee 
LE TRIANON. ETE o:6'¢ ae 6&4 0.0 660s 6000. 0dnneene 
THE MAGIC nae ues i een es stab a's atiahdns ane 
BURDABY 2260 sivccccce ots aah OREa enna oe Jad padi ada 
LES ECLAIREURS . ere sabes ths a Sek sacks hi itind 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE .....cccccccscccsecececcs cau 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR ...ccccccccscccvccvevcsescsvess 3 
Te RASC TIM viknincc cccccvcccccsicccosccece ssa aoee 
LIEBER AUGUSTIN ....cccccccccccssecceces 
VALIQUET. 
ES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera.......++ 
MICHAEL WATSON 
QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert.,..s.seseseveoseees 
J. M. WEHLI. 
RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ........cecsenccscceccvees 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch .......eseeceee 
WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien)....ditto ......ceeeceeeee 
ELFIN WHISPERS ..........+.+- 
EE tana teense -No. 1. Forest Flowers .....eeeeesevees 


CORREO HEE HEH HH EEE EE eee ee eeeees 


ee eeeereseseeres 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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